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to give my reasons for think- 
ing that Worth, the American, 
and not the Irishman, Crow- 

. carried off my mother’s 
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For the Companion, 
THE WIDOW’S GOLD 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Iv Two CHaAprers.—CHAar. IL, 
farther, Lought 


Before going 


little treasure, 
It will be remembered that 
e was first at the wall, which 


le examined, and then went 


away; that Crowley then ar- 
rived with a wheelbarrow-load 
of tools and materials, and 


that he had commenced work 
when Worth returned, 

Thus it appeared that each 
night have had an opportunity 
to take the gold hidden in tlie 
envity of the wall, without the 
other's knowledge. 

But why had Worth gone 
away after making the exami- 
nation? He had in fact been 
sent there, not especially to 
an ex:unination, but to 
begin work on the wall. He 
began, in fact,— my mother 
could testify to that, for she 
heard the stones rattle,—buat 
suddenly stopped, went 
off. What for? 

{ did not think our lawyer 
had sutticiently considered that 
He had too read- 
ily accepted Worth’s explana- 
tion, that he had just stepped 
out to smoke while 


make 


tunid 


cireumstanee. 


his pipe, 
Writing 





for Crowley. 
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“Or L will go with you to his 
house, Or perhaps— if you 
will step into the kitchen there 
moment” 

We did ested, 
The ‘moment’ was brief; and 
she stood before us ina 
that hung about 
limbs. Her hoopskirt Jay on 
the floor, 

She shook her clothing light- 
ly, and showed us that there 
could have been no weight of 


as she sugy 
gown 


loosely her 


gold concealed within it 

Mr. Walsh thanked her, apol- 
ogized once more for the intru- 
and led the to the 
entry. 

“It's of consequence,” 
she replied. ‘I'm sorry 
have so much trouble, and I 
sincerely lade will 
find her money. If 
body was honest, what 
ferent world it would be! 
out, Tiger!” 

The dog 
again. 

We had hardly reached the 
door, when I turned back. 

“Tl thank vou for a g 
of water,’’ I said, leaving Mr. 
Walsh and the officers to walk 
on; “if it is not too much trou- 
ble.”’ 

“No trouble at all,” 
plied, bDlandly. ‘*Will you come 
in and sit down?” 





sion, way 
no 


you 


hope the 
every- 
a dif- 

Get 
was in 


our way 


a glass 


she re- 


“Thank you,” Isaid; “Iwill 
wait here.”’ 
She hesitated, and gave me 


a quick glance. She had been 








His house was not far from 
and he might have had 
to carry the gold 
and return during his brief absence. 


ours, 
time home 

If his object had been simply to smoke his 
pipe, he out back 
viurd, 


need not have gone of our 
But this was only one cireumstance ag 
him, and a trifling one, 
Something 


ainst 
perhaps. 
more to the purpose T discovered in 


conversing with the two men’s fellow-workmen. 


The lawyer's suspicions had been diverted 
from Worth and fixed upon Crowley, as has | 
been stated, by their manner of speaking of 
eich other, Worth had used very temperate 
und even charitable language regarding Crow- 

while Crowley declared that he “would 
not trust Worth with his old pipe,”’—that if 
Worth had a chance to steal the gold, ‘‘of course 
he stole it.’ 

Ithought, with Lawyer Walsh, that Crowley 


weager to denounce his companion as a 
But when I learned more about 
Mat matter appeared in a different light. 
It seemed that there had long existed a strong 
feeling of jealousy and dislike between the two 
en, and that they never missed to 
speak ill of each other. 

Crowley, then, in abusing Worth, 
ged in his customary 
But Worth had 

ing of Crowley. 


thief them, 
a chance 
had merely 
language regarding 
changed his tune, in 


If his design had been to pass for a kind, ean- 


innocent man, he had certainly succeeded 
the lawyer, 
t conld not tell, as we walked along, how 


Weight these arguments of mine had with 
Walsh and the officers, 
ey smiled rather incredulously. 
ral enough; old heads do not like to 
and less experienced ones 
them anything at their own trade. 
From Crowley’s house we proceeded directly 


That was 
admit 


younger can 


ion, 


Worth’s, where we met with a different re- | 


THE 


Mrs. Worth was very much a lady. 
at once the reasonableness of the proceeding 
when it was explained to her; did not wish 
to look at our search-warrant, but smilingly 
threw open her door to our little party. 

I, who watched everything closely, 
perhaps foolishly suspicious, thought that she 
trifle too self-possessed and obliging. 
And, overtlowingly polite as she was, I believed 
I detected a certain nervousness in the 
about her mouth. 

What I observed was not inconsistent 
the idea of her innocence. Yet 


she 


and was 


Was a 


muscles 


as I looked at 


her, I said to myself,— 
“Madam, you are acting a part!” 
The only other inmate of the house besides 


herself, at the time, was a big black dog. From 


the mat in the entry, where he lay, he growled 
savagely at us. 
“Get away, Tiger!’ Mrs. Worth commanded 


| him, sharply. 
angry snarl, 
cross, but he never bites. 


And as he slunk away with an 
she said to Mr. Walsh, ‘“Tiger is 
Walk right in.” 


We wiped our feet as we entered. I was the 
last. Tiger stole back and growled at me; then, 
after I had passed, coiled himself up on the mat 


again. 

We were first shown into a neat little sitting- 
room, where there were three or four cane-seated 
chairs, and one hair-cloth-covered rocking-chair. 
This she offered to Mr. Walsh, 
the politest manner to sit down. 

“You'd better be seated,’” 
suppose it will take some time to make 
ough search. Will you begin with the clock? 
Or the book-case? I suppose you would like to 
look under the carpet; and perhaps under the 
floor. You take the easy chair, won’t you?” 

She turned smilingly to me. 
and made myself comfortable while the 
was looked through. 


urging him in 


He declined. 





room 


} 


with | 


| satisfaction to ws to have everything 


| 
| 
| 


i them right here. 


she insisted. ‘“‘T) 
a thor- 


So TI sat down | 


Having satisfied themselves, from the collec- | 


| officers thought it 





WIDOW’'S GOLD. 


that the floor 
at least, 


and examined the walls and the 


room, 


turning over and thumping the seat of the rock- | 


ing-chair I had been sitting in, the officers 
passed on to other parts of the house. 

Mr. Walsh paused to apologize once more to 
her for the trouble we were making. 

“QO, don’t speak of it!’ she replied. “It's a 
I would turn the house inside out for if | 
As long as a shadow of suspicion rests 
on my husband, I beg of you to keep on! I 


you, 


| want jis good name to be cleared.” 


She went with us, opening doors, and explain- 
ing everything. 

In the cellar were barrels of ashes, 
would be 
carried out snd sifted. 

“Certainly said. “Or you can empty 
I think you can easily find 
out if there is gold in them.” 

She showed this obliging disposition at every 
turn; and that enabled us to finish the search 
before dark, 

Although the house was larger than the Lrish- 
man’s, it took us but a little 
through it. 

At last there seemed but one point left to be 
considered. 

The Trishman’s wife had been so dressed that 
it would hardly for her to 
have hundred dollars in gold concealed 
about her person, But Mrs. Worth wore hoops. 

She did not wait for any of us to allude to 
this circumstance, 


which the 
necessary to have 


* she 





longer time to go 


have been possible 


seven 


“You haven't searched me,’’ she laughed. 
“No, ” said Mr. Walsh. ‘‘We thought 
we might have to call in the wife of one of these 
but I don’t think it necessary.” 
“Of course it is necessary,” she declared, 


ma'am, 


officers; 


She saw | tion of ancient dust about the sunken heads of | 
{the rusty carpet-tacks, of that | 
had not been recently disturbed, | 


furniture, even | 


searched, | 





rather pale when we first en- 
tered the house; but now there 
was a faint flush in her cheeks, 

In 2 moment she smiled again, and went for 
the The pump, which supplied half a 
dozen families, was in the yard, She was gone 
about a minute, When she brought the glass I 
looked steadily in her and 
marked in a quiet tone,— 

“Madam, I have found the gold.” 

Her eyes glistened with the excitement which 
she had so long controlled, and which she tried 
again to disguise with a smile as she replied, 

“Found it? Indeed! Where?” 

“Tam standing on it.” 

The mat was under my feet. 

In her brief absence IT had examined it, in 
spite of the dog's uneasy growling 
myself, 

“Oh, that is impossible!’ she exclaimed. 

It was acommon-looking- mat, made of braided 
rags; but I had discovered that it was double. 
Two thin mats had been recently quilted to 
gether. 

We had all wiped our feet on it; and the offi 
cers had even given it a glance. Had it been 
single, as it appeared at first sight to be, nothing 
could very well have been concealed in it, 

But the dog’s peculiar conduct had excited my 
suspicions. He did not seem to be guarding the 
house simply; but to be especially jealous of 
that mat. 

Had he been told to guard it? Or did his 
canine instinct teach him that it contained some- 
thing, about which his master 
unusual anxiety? 

“IT will show you, 
whipped out my knife. 

Then for the first time she lost her self-pos- 
session. 

“Don’t cut that mat!’’ she cried, the excite- 
ment in her eyes flashing into an angry blaze. 


water, 


took it, eyes, re- 


, and satistied 


and mistress felt 


madam,’’ I said; and I 


“But you will not prevent me?’ I said, in- 
quiringly; ‘“‘von, who have been so anxious that 


the search should be thorough! 
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‘Dont cut that mat!” she repeated. “Hf you | 
do!” 
“What—if IT do?’ T said, calmly 
for I must own that I, too, w 


as T could, 
as excited, 
“Pll set the dog on you,” she replied, “Ti- | 


yer. 


with a growl. 


The dog sprang to her side | 
shall have to eall | 


“In that ease,”’ I said, “I | 
back the officers, who are waiting for me on the 
corner.”” | 
Indeed, I had whispered to Mr, Walsh, just | 
before he went out, that I believed I had found | 
a clew to the money, and asked him to leave me | 

for me a ated 


minutes. | 
| 


alone with the woman and wait 

He had consented, simply because he was my 
mother’s lawyer; for it was plain to be seen that 
he had not a particle of faith in my being able 
to make any discoveries. 


I was only a boy; and what could I hope to 
do, after he and two experienced officers had | 
It absurd in 
me; but I was not to be discouraged from mak- 
ing the attempt. 

Mrs. Worth had supposed that the officers | 
were far away by this time, as indeed they | 
were; though I, fortunately, did not know it. | 
Mr, Walsh had not even thought it worth the | 
while to wait for me a minute. 

My confident proposal to call them back, | 
however, brought the lady to her senses, 


been over the ground? did seem 


“Excuse me,’’ she said, with something of 


| 
her former sweetness of manner; ‘‘your party | 
litter, which I and! 
my husband will have to clear up after you, | 
that i couldn't think of your cutting this mat,’’ 

I was now more than ever convineed that I 
had found the money. But I felt some pride in| 
wishing to secure it without the help of the law- 
yer and his men, after he had treated me with 
such contempt. 

“J will not call them back,’’ L said, “provided 
you will take care of your dog.”’ 
she ordered him, 
and he obeyed, to my very great relief. 

“Now,” said I, ‘you will be paid full damages 
for everything injured by us in your house, If| 
the gold is not in the mat, you can’t object to 
my ripping a few stitches here and there, But 
first, put your fingers here, and you will confess 
that there is something that feels like a ten- 
dollar gold -piece.”” 

She drew back. “It is very true,”’ 
“there is money in that mat.” 

“Ah, madam!"” said I, with a feeling of tri-| 
umph, thinking she was about to make confes- 
sion. 

But I did not yet know the resources of this | 
audacious woman. 

“It has been there a long time,”’ 


has already made so much 


"> 


“Tiger, go and lie down! 


she replied, | 





she added. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Her eyes filled with tears, 
touched the right chord, 


I saw that I had! Tennessee Park road, to one of his workmen to 
continued,—kneeling | whom he was about to pay a month's wages. 
[ continued,—kneeling | wl ] bout t \ th’s wag 

on the mat, and looking up, through my own |The workman was noticed to twitch nervously, 


gathering tears, into her pale and frightened | and try to keep something from coming up in 


face, his throat, as he replied that he ‘might after a 
“You have it in your power to save him. | fashion.’ 
Quietly give up my mother’s money, and I | *‘**Put it there; I always take receipts,’ added 


promise you that nothing more shall be said. 


Sut if we have to try the law,—why, then, the 
law must take 


Mr. Hull, pointing to where the workman was 
to try and write his name. 
Don’t you see how “The man took the pen, and after scanning 
much better it will be to do as Lask you to, for} the receipt with a business air, dashed off the 
your own sake, Mrs, Worth?” name of Daniel F. Hull. The coal-burner looked | 
At this appeal she broke down completely. first at the plain, bold signature, and then into 
“T don’t wish to keep the money,” she said, | the face of the signer. There was a twinkle in 
‘but I didn’t want you to consider my husband | the laborer’s eye that told of the long-suppressed 
a thief. He never stole anything in his life. | recognition. 
And he didn’t mean to steal this; but when | tranged years ago. 
he found the bag of gold, he thought it had “The elder, or James T., well-known in Lead- 
been left there by somebody who once lived in| ville, came to Colorado in 1860. The brother 
the house, and who might have been dead for | came five weeks ago, sought for and obtained 
years. How could he think it was your moth-| work knowingly of his own brother, who recog- 
er’s, when she herself showed him the place in| nized him last evening for the first time.’’ 


| 

| 
é | 
its course. 


The two men were brothers, es- 





the wall, and let him go to work?” | ae 
“But why did he carry it off?” I inquired. | For the Companion. 
“Because he was afraid somebody—either | 

your folks or the landlord—might lay claim | COR aves. 


| Along th’ eternal ages’ flight, 
| ‘Through deeps of desolated night, 
| His promise rifts the gloom with iight! 


to money found in the house, even though 
they had no right to it. Then, after we got it, 
of course we didn’t like to own that he had | 
found money in that way and planned to keep 
x 
‘He brought it right home to you?”’ I said. 
**Yes,’’ she confessed, ‘‘and I took care of it 
while he went back to work, That night I sewed | 
thirty pieces into the mat, while he”’—she | 
looked at me keenly. ‘Do you really mea “I'll give the cake,” said my Aunt Susan. 
where the rest is?” | **You write and order it, Susie.’’ 
“T think,’”’ said I, “‘that it is in the bottom of | I was the one told off from the rest of the | 


Oh, blessing for the eyes that weep! 

Oh, holy peace for slumber deep! 

We shall not perish in our sleep! 

Rose GERANIUM. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
ANNA’S WEDDING-CAKE. 
By Charlotte Mary Yonge. 


” 





the chair you were so anxious to have some of family to attend upon Aunt Susan, who lived in 


us sit in.’’ 
“You are mighty good 
plied, with a wan smile. 





“the Dower House,’’ about a mile from our! 
merry home in the vicarage. 

I was her god-daughter, and so I had, as I 
When I reached home an hour later, it was) used to tell the rest, to do all the work of a com- | 
evening. I found Lawyer Walsh with my | panion, not for money, but— 
mother, to whom he had just been giving an| Well, it would have been better for us both if 
account of the bad success of the search. it had been more for love. And as Anna used | 


She was very much dejected. He scarcely | to tell me when she lectured me, it was hardly 
noticed my entrance; but she looked up at me| 


fair to say it was not for money, for Aunt Susan | 
and said,— did give me more pocket-money than any of the| 
“Well, what did you discover, my son?”’ 


others had, and such lovely bonnets and good | 
“What I was looking for!” I cried, with tri-| silk dresses that I was sometimes quite ashamed | 


at guessing,’’ she re- | 


umph. of going out in them, when my sisters were only : 
“Not—the gold?” said the lawyer, with a| in serge,—with home-made imitations of mine | 
start. 


upon their heads. | 

I would have given them all my finery to have | 
shared their merry evenings of fun and frolic, | 
and their glorious expeditions. I know now that 
Aunt Susan meant to be very kind, and spared 
me often to her own inconvenience; and mamma, | 


“Yes, the gold 

And, to the utter amazement of both, I began 
emptying my pockets of the seventy golden 
eagles, which made gay musi¢ as they jingled 
on the table, I assure you. 





Then I told my story. 

“Well!’”’ exclaimed the lawyer, “‘you have 
beat us at our own game! Now, Mrs. Wescott,” 
he added, looking at the glittering pile by the 


“It is our own savings. You cannot take that 
from us,”’ 
I smiled as I said, “It seems a very strange 


sort of place to hoard money.” 


AUG. 28, 1879. 





“You had better measure.” 

So I got my ribbon-yard, found a bandbox, 
and measured. 

It was—speaking roundly—a yard and a half in 
girth. Aunt Susan said that would do very well. 

I wrote her order with patience and minute- 
ness, for which I highly commended myself, and 
then—as my father had promised to took in on 


| her that afternoon—I ran, rather than walked, 


all the way home, to discuss with Emily the 
bridemaids’ and hear all her recent 
discoveries on the manners and customs of peo- 
ple in love. 

The next day, when I came home from an 
errand in the village, I found my poor aunt very 
much flustered by a yellow telegram envelope, 


dresses, 


| which had just been brought in. 


The boy was waiting to take back an answer, 
and she did not like to ask one of the servants 
to open it, being fully persuaded that it was 
something dreadful about that good-for-nothing 
Philip, who was always tormenting her. 

“What is it, my dear child? Shall I send for 
your father? Don’t be afraid to tell me. Let 
me hear at once.”” 

“What's this?”’ said I, puzzling out the rough 
writing. ‘‘‘Are the dimensions of the cake cor- 
rect?’ ”’ 

“Correct? What did you say, my dear?” 

“A yard and a half, as you told me! How 
can they be so stupid? I had better write ‘Yes,’ 
I suppose, at once, or ‘All right.’ ”’ 

And all the evening, in the intervals of read- 
ing, Aunt Susan bewailed the degeneracy of the 
age that thought a yard and a half an excessive 
size for a wedding-cake. 

Preparations went on, and we did not think 
much more about this order till a day or two 
before the wedding, when the bill came by post, 
with the information that our esteemed order. 
had been executed, and it was hoped would give 
satisfaction. 


Such a bill it was, too! I was quite afraid to 


| read the amount to Aunt Susan, and then we 


agreed either that London prices were fearfully 
exorbitant, or that there must be some mistake, 
about which I must write when the cake had 
arrived. 

Worse and worse! The cake didn’t come! 

Everybody who went to the station was bidden 
to inquire for it; and the porters, guards, and 
every creature about the railway, must have been 
worn out with inquiries for the cake. 

We were getting into an agony about it. On 
the very eve of the great day, we were at the 
vicarage, Aunt Susan and myself, she advising, 
and I helping in the setting up of the flowers, 
and we were considering whether the most ra- 
tional person who could be spared should not be 
sent off to the nearest town to get the best 


Anna and Emily used to change places with me | 

whenever they could. However, it used to seem | Teady-made cake it could offer, or whether by 
. | . 

to me that I was at home just enough to be tan- | ®2y violent effort, the supplementary cake that 


talized by hearing of all that was delightful, in | had been provided by the village people could 





“Not at all,” “A great many | 
people have walked over that mat, without sus | 
No thief would think | 
I didn’t consider it | 
necessary to mention it to your officers; and you | 
see—detectives as they are—they did not find it 
out.” 

“But you see 7 found it out,” I said. 


or 


she replied, 


pecting what was in it. 
of looking for money there. 


“Ts it 
gold 

“Yes, the most of it,’’ she replied, 

“How much?” Lasked. 

“Something like three hundred dollars,” 
answered, 
It in a savings-bank, 
But my husband thinks the war will drag on till 


she 
“My husband has the exact figures. 
had been accumulating 


paper money is good for nothing; so we drew 
out our deposit, bought gold with it, and hid it 
here—for safety,’ she added, with a smile. 

I asked her the name of the savings-bank, 
and she gave one, after some hesitation. 

“This story may be veritied—or it may not,” 
I said, as I took down the name in my note- 
“But I think 
matter between ourselves, madam. 


book. we are going to settle this 
That 
be better than to call in the officers again.” 

“What she asked, with an 
uneasiness she could not conceal. 

“You I replied; ‘but 
your story about the savings-bank was an after- 
thought, and an unlucky one 


will 


do you mean?” 


are very ingenious,”’ 
You never drew 
This gold is my mother’s, 
But 1 know where 


out so large 
It isn’t all here, as you say, 
the rest is!” 

The flush had gone out of her face again, 
She was white and trembling. Without wait- 
ing for an answer, I went on, speaking ear- 
nestly,— 

“Mrs, Worth, you don’t wish to have your 
husband arrested, tried, convicted and sent to 
prison. My mother doesn’t wish it. She would 
be extremely sorry for you. We know that the 
temptation was great, and we pity him aud you,” 


sum. 





| me of the whole business. 


tic and otherwise—peculiar to a new settlement 


| 


light of the lamp on the table, “I think you had 
better invest this in Government bonds.”’ 
It was good advice, and my mother followed 


which I could not share. 

Of course, I felt it all the more all that sum- | 
mer when George Barton was hanging about at | 
the vicarage, and more pleasant things happened | 
than ever, while Anna never did come as of old | 
to read to my aunt and write her letters. 

For poor Aunt Susan had a cataract coming, | 
and was entirely dependent on one of her great- | 
nieces for eyes. She was very much delighted | 
when Anna accepted George Barton, because 
she had known his father in old times, and when 
the wedding-day was fixed, she declared that 
she would give the cake, and that I must write 
for it to Gunter’s, without delay. For George 
had to go out as acting partner to Smyrna, and 
there was no time to lose. 

“Let it bea really handsome cake,’’ said my 
aunt, “big enough to cut up and distribute all | 
round. In my time, no one thought of sending | 
wedding-cards without a good wedge of the cake | 
in a three-cornered box, and there were always | 
two cards tied up with white satin ribbon and 
silver twist.”” 


— 


i 

With our seven hundred dollars in gold, we 
soon after bought a thousand-doilar bond (regis- 
tered), and had money enough left to pay the 
costs of the search, and of the second rebuilding 
of the wall. I ought to add that Lawyer Walsh | 
brought in but a very small bill for his services. 

I must add, too, the most important part to 





A few weeks later, I was sent for by Mr. 
Walsh, and very much astonished by the respect 
he showed me and the proposal he made. 

A client of his was involved in what soon 
after became known as the ‘Tenant House 
Affair,’ and he wished me to take lodgings in | 
the building, get acquainted with its inmates, 
and learn, if possible, certain facts which had 
so far battled the police. 

I readily agreed; got my mother’s consent, | 
and undertook the case. How well I succeeded, 
the newspapers of those days will tell you. 

This led to my being engaged in other cases; 
and thus was opened to me an unexpected ca- 
reer, I became a detective, and was employed | 
in some extremely difficult and delicate matters 
while I was yet not much more than a boy. 

The fates and fortunes of many men have 
been in my hands; but this I will say for my- 
self,—that in dealing with crime I have never 
yet stooped to 2 meanness or accepted a bribe. 





“But that would be thought vulgar now, aunt.” 

“Vulgar, indeed! As if I had not helped to 
direct the cards when all the Ladies St. Piers 
were married. Then they came to omitting the 
cake, then to having both names together on one 
card, and sending them by the penny-post,”’ (I 
| wish I could render the disgust with which Aunt | 
Susan uttered the words, penny-post), ‘and now 
they would put you off with ‘No cards’ at the | 
end of the notice in the newspaper. No, no; 
Anna shall have a proper cake to cut up for her | 
friends, and you write at once for it.’’ 

‘How large shall I say, Aunt Susan?”’ IT asked, | 


+o 
REUNITED BROTHERS. 
One of the frequent minor romances—domes- 


with a population of adventurers, was'the meet- 
ing of two long-alienated brothers in Leadville, 
the other day. The Chronicle of that plaee re- 
lates the circumstances as follows: 

“Can you write your name? said Mr. James 
T. Hull, the extensive coal-burner, out on the 


quests Messrs. Gunter’”’ 
“How large? Let me see. 
about as big round as a bandbox, and it had a 








doubtfully, ‘‘How big is a bandbox?”’ 


after writing the date, ‘‘‘and Mrs, Railston a 


temple with two little doves upon the top of it.’’ | 
“One can’t say as big as a bandbox,”’ I said, | 


be iced up, and an old ornament, kept under a 
glass case by the chief farmer’s wife from her 
own wedding, could be borrowed, when there 
arrived the bridegroom and his best man, who 
were to sleep at the Dower House, and as soon 
as the greetings were over, in the midst of 
whole baskets of flowers and pots of hot-house 
plants standing wildly about the entry, just as 
George was to be dragged in to see the trophy 
of wedding presents, he said,— 

“By-the-by, there’s an enormous thing wait- 
ing at the station. We couldn't get it into the 
dog-cart, and I said we'd tell you to send a cart 
for it.”’ 

Further pressed, he said it looked more as if 


it might hold a table than anything else. So we 


fixed our hopes on its being a Japanned work- 


table from the only connection of ours whose 
contribution had not yet come in; but George 
warned Anna that she would have to leave it 
behind; he could never think of paying the 
freight in the steamer. 

The baker’s empty return cart was bidden to 
call, and we waited on the tiptoe of expectation, 
a word occasionally breathed about the cake, 
until, at last, wheels were heard, 

Everybody rushed out, to cause the cart to 
bring its precious burden to the front door in- 
stead cf the back. 

There stood the little light cart, entirely filled 
up by a huge round box, which little Mary sug- 
gested might contain the great Pennard cheese, 
which was made of one morning’s milk of seven 
hundred cows. 

It was lifted safely down by the efforts of al! 
the male kind who stood round, and without 
crushing any one’s toes. 

The next thing was to look at the card upon 


My cake was| it, and Annie was the first to read, ‘‘ ‘From Gun- 


ter’s.” I declare, it’s the cake, after all!’’ 
Some said, “Impossible!’’ and others—I was 
one—suggested that the box was so large in oT 


| der te protect the ornaments. 
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Futile hope. Those tools that had done so 
much unpacking did their work, and there it 
stood, a solid monster wedding-cake, white and 
sparkling as the driven snow, crowned with a 
whole garden of temples, Cupids and doves, 
but 

If it could come in at our front door, it would 
be lucky. It was vain to think of getting it into 
the dining-room. 

“Susan,” said my aunt, whose poor eyes, dim 
as they were, were dazzled by this mass of white, 
“Susan,”’ said she, panting, “‘what have you 
done?” 

“I did as you told nie,”’ said I, in self-defence. 

“What?”’ was the general shout. ‘What did 
you write?” 

“T wrote what Aunt Susan told me. A yard 
and a half,—yes, I said a yard and a half in 
di——Oh!”’ 

It came over me then I had written diameter, 
by way of a fine word, when I really meant 
girth, or circumference, and so the cake was 
three and a half times as large as it was meant 
to be. 

Tran right away to the darkest closet in the 
house, and cried. If Aunt Susan had not been 
mercifulness itself, and if Anna had not actually 
shed tears, and besought George himself to in- 
sist, should never have appeared at the wed- 
ding. It was a day of misery to me, but I be- 
lieve my mistake really was an immense diver- 
sion to everybody but my poor aunt and myself. 

They set up that dreadful cake in the hall; it 
would not go any further, and an innocent little 
cousin of ours seeing it there, asked,— 

2” thinking it had 








“Is that their honeymoon? 
come down bodily. 

We bridemaids had to go out and hack at it, 
while the best man suggested sending for an ice- 
saw. And then, when boxes of it had been sent 
to everybody, and all the parish had been pre- 
sented with enough to cause a pestilence, there 
was still an intolerable quantity left. As to 
dreaming ef it, it was a nightmare to us all, and 
the vicarage was half poisoned with the smell. 

Papa declared his theological class sat round 
the study, sniffing the fragrance, and mamma 
said she expected that all the rats and mice in 
the country would meet in her hall. 

I never hear the word diameter without think- 
ing of the horrors I suffered about Anna’s wed- 
ding-cake, 

For the Companion. 


A DOUBLE SURPRISE. 

Dr. D—., of Salina, who, by the way, was very 
tall and thin, was a most earnest anatomical stu- 
dent, and to facilitate his researches upon this sub- 
ject he had obtained and mounted a complete skele- 
ton, which was so put together that the joints would 
work similarly to those in the living body. 
This “specimen,’’ as he termed it, was kept hang- 
ing in a small closet which opened from his office, 
and, in order to examine it when necessary, the 
doctor had contrived a plan by which when he 
pulled a certain cord near his study table the closet 
door would open and the skeleton be drawn into 
the room along the wire upon which it was sus- 
pended. Further than this he had also made cer- 
tain attachments of small cords so that when his 
bony visitor entered he would move his feet, bow, 
and wave his hand ina most courtly and friendly 
manner. 
Altogether, the “specimen” and its arrangement 
were excellent fur the doctor’s purposes, and he was 
justly proud of them. 
Now it happened that our physician had a great 
dislike of peanuts. He detested them in the shell 
or out, baked or raw; and yet, as is often the case, 
he was continually importuned to buy them. 
Especially was he troubled by one small and per- 
sistent boy who, with his basket upon his arm, called 
daily at the office and offered the obnoxious nut for 
sale. It seemed to make no difference to him that 
the gaunt surgeon regularly refused to buy; with 
equal regularity the small merchant presented him- 
self and pressed his wares. 
One morning Dr. D 





was very busy, his mind 
being full of an important case which he was about 
to attend. As usual the door opened and a squeaky 
voice called,— 
“Peanuts to-day, sir? 
ten cents a quart !” 


Fresh-baked peanuts, only 


It was too much, and determined to rid himself at 
once and forever of this untiring pest, the doctor 


replied, without raising his head,— 


“No peanuts for me, my boy, and I wish you 


would.never trouble me again.” 


“Any one in here?” asked the boy, pointing to the 
door of the closet, which he took to be a door to an- 


other medical office. 


This irritated the doctor, who pulled the skeleton 
cord. The door of the case opened noiselessly, and 
the skeleton suddenly stepped out, with a kind of 
spirit-waltz, nodding in a most patronizing manner, 


and waving his hands. 


For an instant the boy was petrified; then he 
hurled his basket, peanuts and all, at the ghostly 
A moment later, the doctor 
sprang to the window, and shouted to the fleeing 
Here were his wares scattered 


apparition, and fled. 


pedler to return. 


There was nothing to do but to follow him. 

Hastily replacing the ‘‘specimen,” Dr. D—— gath- 
ered the peanuts in the basket, and hurried down 
the street in pursuit of his visitor. 

In the distance, he could see him still upon the 
run, and it was after quite a chase, and with consid- 
erable difficulty, that he at length came within call- 
ing distance. 

When at last he did so, he found himself in the 
very heart of the town, while the boy was upon the 
opposite side of the broad street, in front of the 
principal hotel. 
Unable to 
shouted,— 
“Hi, there! 
your basket!” 
At the sound of his voice, the young pedler looked 
around, and for the first time discovered the physi- 
cian apparently about to overtake him, the peanut | 
basket in his hand. At first he halted, and a puz- 
zled expression swept across his face, quickly fol- 
lowed, however, by a look of recognition, and shak- | 
ing his head vigorously as he renewed his flight, he | 
cried, in answer,— 

“No, you don’t, sir! I won't go near you! 
can't fool me, if you hare got your clothes on!" 


pursue him further, the doctor 


You, peanuts, come here! Here's 


You 


The doctor was now placed in a ridiculous posi- 
tion; but, amid the laughter of the bystanders, to | 
whom he told the story in a few words, he dropped 
a bill into the basket, and delivered it to a police- 
man to return to its ow: °r, while he hastened back 
to his office and his work. 
of the peril of insistence, and the doctor found him- 
self the subject of one of the drollest stories of the 
town. 


The boy learned a lesson 


«o> 
For the Companion. 
VISITED BY A GRIZZLY. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

We were getting a large drive of ship-timber, in | 
the log, from out Salmon River, into Snake River, 
and so on down the Columbia. 
This was in May, 1871. 
I was then nineteen years old, and had come to 
Oregon the fall before. From having had some ex- 
perience as “‘cookee”’ at a logging camp on the Pe- 
nobscot, I got a job to cook that winter and spring 
for the company that cut this ship-timber. 
Messrs. Rosefelt and Doubenson were the con- 
tractors. They paid me forty dollars per month and 
board, and provided a man to cut my wood and fetch 
the water. 
It was not a hard job, though the company kept 
us both pretty busy. There were twenty-eight of 
them, and I never saw men eat so before nor since. 
About half of them were “‘pikes,”’ the rest “bundle- 
men,” picked up after harvest in northern Califor- 
nia and Oregon. They were a queer lot, the rak- 
ings and scrapings of the coast, and would have 
done nothing but quarrel and fight, had the con- 
tractors not wisely provided for foreman, or boss, a 
great brawny ex-miner, six feet four inches tall, who 
made nothing of taking one of them in each hand 
and knocking their heads together 
This foreman’s name was Shubricks. He was a 
fine great, rough soul. Things must go straight 
where he was, let come what would. 
My wood and water man, or “cookee,’’ was a 
“John,” who had been over from China two years; 
a cunning fellow, yet I rather liked him after I got 
used to him. His name was Am Ning Soo. But 
Shubricks and I always called him “Johnny.” 
He could cook better than I could, if the truth be 
told; but I, of course, took care not to let that fact 
get out among the men. 
Through the winter, we all lived in a log-camp, 
and when the ice broke in March, and the drive was 
started down the river, I rigged a floating camp, 
such as the Canadian lumbermen call a wammikin. 

The folks out there had never heard of such a 
thing. Ihad them make a raft of large logs, fifty 
feet in length by about thirty feet wide. 

On this raft I built a shanty, mortising the posts 
down into the logs of the raft, and roofing it with 
the splits off our winter camp. 

In it I set up my stove, and brought in the provis- 
ions and bunks. 

’Twas nothing more nor less than a camp on a 
raft, made so as to follow close after the drive of 


as they worked. 
There was a gang following the drive on each 
bank. 


pull across to the other side. 
Shubricks and all the men thought this rrammikin 
one of the greatest inventions ever got up. 


as “landlord.” 
tin pan for a gong. 


mouth of the Salmon. 


drive” was going in the wrong direction. 
the logs had floated back a mile or two. 


the truant lumber and get it out of the “set-back 
into midchannel. 

This left “John” and I alone at the wammikin 
which we had moored to the right bank of the Snake 
a little below, where the Salmon makes in. 


from the bank. 





about, and his basket,—he must not lose them. 


But the boy heeded not, and only fled the faster. | the shanty, close down to where it was mortise 
| the bed-log of the raft. 


knocked off. 


| or seven spiderfuls in the course of the evening, and 


d into | blow. But it didn’t stir the bear a peg; and its only 
Two or three of the “splits” effect was to make the great beast send forth the 
walls were covered were here | most awful roar I ever heard. 
The men hastily backed water to get out of the 
Aftersupper and after the party hud gone, I washed | creature’s way. But Shubricks, who was a tiger 
up, had John fetch wood, and began to get things | when roused, made them pull up close again. 
ready for to-morrow morning’s breakfast. Iwas out} The bear stood at the very edge of the raft, his 
of lard, but we had plenty of pork, so I took the op- | great claws clutching the logs, ears laid back, and 
portunity, while the party was away, to try out a| roaring so that both shores echoed for miles. 
lot; for it makes a detestable odor. I tried out six Shubricks kept striking at him. It was a most sav- 
age spectacle. The grizzly soon got so mad that he 
wouldn’t endure it, and jumped to get at his enemy 


with which the 





the last one got much too hot. I set it outside the 


| There was a great splashing. 


| ries of them, and I knew in a moment this was one. 


logs, in order that the men could have three meals 


At meal-time we would first pull up to one 
side of the river, and after the men there had eaten, 


They 
called it “Stuart’s Hotel,” after me, and hailed me 
At meal-times I used to beat ona 


On the night of my story, we had got down to the 
There was here, near the 
shore, a “‘set-back,”’ or reflux of the current, up in- 
stead of down the Lewis Fork, or Great Snake River. 

Before Shubricks discovered it, the “head of the 
Some of | 


All hands were sent in the three bateaus to collect 


The water was deep close up to the shore; and we 
took a hitch round a big willow which leaned out 
For convenience, the other end of 


shanty, it smelled so bad; and after airing out awhile, 
we made a good fire, and sat down to dry our feet. 
Water came up betwixt the logs of the raft, just | 
enough to keep our feet damp all day long. 
We had sat there fifteen or twenty minutes, per- 
haps, when I heard something coming through the 





| brush along the bank. 


My first thought was that some of the men were 


returning; and “John” said, “Tey be come back, I | hands gave chase, and closed around him. 
now they would overpower the brute. 
all striking and punching him with their pike-poles. 


tink.” 

A moment after, we heard a queer noise, and then | 
the whole raft tipped in the water, as some enor- 
mously heavy creature jumped from the bank down 
upon it. 

“Johnny uttered a shrill exclamation in Chinese, 
and we both sprang to the door. The raft had tipped 
far down into the water. One end seemed tilted up. 
Indistinetly, I saw a 
huge animal, which, in the darkness, looked as big 
as an elephant, clambering aboard! 

I had never seen a grizzly. But I had heard sto- 


We shut that shanty door in a hurry, buttoned it, 
and rolled two pork-barrels against it. The bear 
had got on the raft, and was poking round. 
Water gushed up betwixt the logs, he was so heavy. 
The only thing we had to fight with was “John’s” 
axe, and I expected every second the brute would 
burstin. ‘The door or the splits on the wall wouldn’t 
have stopped him a moment if he had lunged against 
them. 
1 think it likely the animal found the spiderful of 
pork. That was probably what had drawn him to us. 
I got on the “table” and knocked a hole through 
the splits of the roof with the axe, so as to climb up 
there, if the bear broke in; and then we stood on 
the table and listened. 
“John” had never even heard of a grizzly. Icould 
hear him fairly pant, he was so scared, 
“What be? what be?” he kept whispering to me. | 
We could hear the bear snuffing round and lick- 
ing the grease off the spiders and kettles. He seemed | 
to be taking things easy. 
It now came into my mind that if we were to cast 
loose from shore and let the raft float off, the crea- 
ture might leave, rather than be carried out into the 
river. 
So I slipped off the table, and taking my knife, 
sawed off the line where it came inside round the 
corner-post. The raft soon began to swing off. We 
waited, hoping that the brute would make for the 
shore. 
But he appeared not to notice nor care a straw 
about floating off, and kept on licking and snuffing 
around. 
Pretty soon, he seemed to smell something better 
inside, and began nosing the door. A minute after, 
[heard the button snap. 
“Climb, John!” I whispered. Up went Johnny 
through the hole, on to the roof. I wasn’t slow to 
follow, for I could hear the pork-barrels moving. 
But we had been on the roof some minutes before 
the creature got in and found the pork. 
We lay as quiet as we could; for when we moved, 
the animal would stop eating and growl, as if he 
suspected our presence. And it would not have 
taken him two minutes to pull the whole shanty 
down, if he had gone about it in earnest, 
There we were, floating off; and I now heartily 
wished I had not cut the line. For the bear plainly 
meant to stick to the wammikin; and it was rather 
chilly up there on the roof. ‘John’s’ teeth were 
chattering. 
The current was slow here. We drifted three 
or four miles, and finally stuck on a gravel-bar. 
Once in a while the bear would back out of the 
shanty and look round, but he kept inside, for the 
most part, poking things over. 
The night wore on. We had to suffer from the 
exposure, or get down and try titles with the 
grizzly. 
At last it began to grow light. The wind rose 
somewhat, and started us off the bar. The lumber 
was floating down from the “set-back,” and we drift- 
ed along with it. 
A little after sunrise I saw one of the bateaus 
coming in search of us—and breakfast. 
We could see that they were staring at us in aston- 
ishment. There were Shubricks and eight of the 
party; and away up stream we could see the other 
two hbateaus coming. 
They pulled down within two or three hundred 
yards before they saw the bear. The grizzly heard 
them, and coming out of the shanty, began to growl 
back to them. 
Shubricks had a long pike-pole with an iron spike 
and heavy ferule attheend. He made the men pull 
right up close. 
By the time they had come within twenty yards, 
the grizzly showed his teeth, and began to “bark” 
»| and roar at them. 


Shubricks stood on the front 
He was, as I have said,a very powerful 


’ On they came. 
thwart. 
man. 


in the boat. But the men, who were a good deal 
frightened, backed off so quickly that the creature 
missed his clutch at the boat, and went under, Com- 
ing to the surface after a moment or two, the animal 
struck out for the boat. They got out of his reach, 
however. The bear was clumsy in the water. 
By this time, the other two bateaus had come near. 
The grizzly was now heading for the shore. All 
I thought 
They were 


But the old chap reached the bank in spite of the 


whole of them, climbed up, and then faced round 
with a roar of defiance. 


But even Shubricks had seen enough to convince 


him that a pike-pole was of no account with such a 
beast. 


They did not molest the bear further, 
+> 
For the Companion, 
THE EARLY HARVESTS. 
O beautiful, beautiful days! 
The joy and the crown of the year; 
Each heart feels the rapture of praise 


As thy wondertul glories appear, 
O beautiful, beautiful days! 


O beautiful, beantiful days! 
There is joy, there is life in thy breath; 
There is hope which never decays 
When the harvests turn golden with death, 
O beautiful, beautiful days! R.N.T. 
= +o ‘ 
For the Companion, 


THE SEASIDE HOME. 
By Mrs. 8. Joy White. 


There are no charities, in all that are carried on 
in this most philanthropic city, which appeal to 
me as do those for children. 

When one takes into consideration the heritage 
of crime and unhappiness into which so many, 
especially in towns, are born, it must be a hard 
and unfeeling heart which does not respond to all 
attempts to bring something of happiness and moral 
healing into their lives. 

Their education is the education of streets; there 
is literally none of the sweet home sheltering which 
surrounds more fortunate children, and stands a 
wall of defence between them and wrong. 

There is something excessively pathetic in the 
thought of these children to me, and I always feel 
glad when I hear of some plan which is to put 
something into their lives which has never been 
there before. 

Who that has read Mrs. Whitney’s story of 
“Faith Gartney,” can ever forget the pitiful com- 
plaint of poor little Glory MeQuirk, “All the good 
times going on in the world, and I aint in ’em’’? 
We laugh at the hopeless little wail for its whim- 
sicality, but the laugh is choked by a sob, and we 
feel the truth. And the world is full of Glory Me- 
Quirks, who see the “‘good times” going on, and feel 
within themselves the longing to be a part of them, 
and yet they know that they stand hopelessly out- 
side. They ‘aint in *em!” 

People are recognizing that there is charity in 
putting brightness and enjoyment into sad, colorless 
lives, as well as putting warm clothing on cold 
bodies, and food in hungry mouths. 

That is what gives poor children’s picnics, and 
keeps flower missions in existence, and gives rides 
on lovely summer days to sick people who cannot 
afford to take the pleasure they so much need for 
themselves, and it was that which founded the Sea- 
side Home at Winthrop, where I passed a very happy 
half-day, not long since, with Sister Elizabeth and 
her houseful of visitors from the crowded streets 
and alleys of the North End of Boston. 

This Home, which was founded two years since, 
by several benevolent ladies and gentlemen, is de- 
signed especially for children who are pining in the 
hot stifled air of town, and who are sent there for a 
few days until the sea and country air bring the 
roses into their checks and the sparkle back into the 
eyes. 

Mothers are allowed to go with their children, 
and in some cases whole families are received, and 
so all of them get the benefit of the change of air 
and scene, and, above all, they get unconscious les- 
sons in good behavior which stand them in good 
} stead after they go away; and you would be sur- 
prised to see how long they retain these lessons. 

But no one, I am sure, could resist the sweet gen- 
tleness of the sisters, which can develop into firm- 
ness when it is needed, and which rules, as if by 
magic, this large houseful of unfortunate women 
and children. 

The sisters who have the charge here are not Ro- 
man Catholics, but belong to the Protestant Sister- 
hood of St. Margaret; a body of women who em- 
ploy their time in caring for the sick and distressed, 
and in doing any good work which comes to them 
to be done. They are most devoted women, and 
they do their work without payment. 

Last summer when plagne-stricken Memphis was 





As soon as they were within reach, he swung that 
pike-pole and struck the bear with all his might 











the line was made fast to the upright corner post of 


across the head and shoulders. It was a terrible 


erying for help, many of them went there to nurse 
| the sick, knowing how hazardous was the task, and 
| part of them fell victims to the dread disease, after 


| caring for hundreds who were without care, 
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and obey the sisters implicitly; 


There is no danger which they will not face 
when there is work to be done, and it was to the | fee] that they are ‘‘company,”’ and want to leave 
Sisters of St. Margaret that the men and women | a pleasant impression when they go away. 
who had founded the Seaside Home turned, | 
when they wanted some one to carry on the 
practical part of their undertaking for them, 

They took up this new labor, as they do ev- 
erything which comes to them, with ready hands | 


| 
| 
. | 
the Home to be able to enlarge it so that a greater 
number may be received at one time, and its 


benefits extended, for only the hundreds ‘re 
reached now where thousands should be. The 


and = willing hearts, 
and there has been a 
ereat deal of good, 
moral and physical, 


accomplished by them 
during the past two 
years. 

To get to the Sea- 
side Home, take 
the Lynn and Revere 
road to Win- 
throp Junction, and 


you 
Beach 
there vou get inte the 


little = ear, 
self-assertive, 


funniest 
with a 
pulling engine at the 
back, and are pushed 
Point 





along towards 
Shirley. 
You stop at the see- 


ond station. “Beach 
the 


tor calls out, and vou 


Street,”” condue- 


and start for 
“It is the 


get out 


the house. 





sixth house beyond 
the store,’ the eon- 
ductor tells you, as 
vou alight, for he 
tukes for granted 


where you are going, 


and off you start. In 
live minutes you 
reach a comfortable- 


iooking two - story 
house with two wings 
at the 
large barn 
stand 
and 
with swings hung from the heavy beams; a! 


running out 


back; a 





whose doors 


(3ry AND SEASIDE. 


invitingly open, 
work has really only just begun, but it has al- 
large summer-house in which hammocks are | ready done much good, and T know there won't 
swung, and children everywhere. | be one among all you who read this slight all 
They are lying in the cool under the | | 
trees, pumping up water from the well by the | 
‘ ‘ . J | +o 
big pump; lying in the hammocks, 
} 
| 


grass count who will not wish it success. 
wooden 
swaying back and forth in the swings. Here HARD TIMES FOR ENGLAND. 
in one corner of the piazza, just outside the sis- 
ter’s sitting-room, is a brown-faced little fellow 
sound asleep 


While we have been enjoying a succession of 
splendid harvests in the United States, those of 
| Great Britain have been among the worst that 
“He played till the last minute, poor little | were ever known. 
soul,” said Sister Elizabeth, bending lovingly 
over him; “then he dropped asleep just where 


In the last four years the 
crops of wheat have averaged only 82 per cent. 


of a fair crop. In other words, the four years | 


he wan,” have yielded only a little more than three and a 
Everywhere was the sound of chil- quarter full crops 


They were so happy, and IT ven- 


merry 
dren's voices, 


Formerly, the evil resulting from a deficient 


ture to say they were better fed than they | harvest partially righted itself. Wheat was 
ever had been before in their lives, Their daily | gearce at home, and there was no creat surplus 
dip in the sea does them a world of good, and, | abroad, ample for all wants. Therefore, the 


although when they are first there they are 
drooping and have little appetite, yet it isn’t 
miany days before they eat the wholesome coun- 
try fare, and drink the real cow’s milk, which 


price rose, and the farmer got as much money, | 
jor nearly as much, for his nine bushels as he 
would get for ten bushels in a good year. 

The of our wheat fields, and the 
great development of our railroad system, have 
changed the situation. 


extension 
fairly tastes of sweet grass and clover, with a 
relish born of healthy appetite and good air. Great Britain can draw 

Each person is given the privilege of staying 
two weeks, then has to go away to make room 


upon us for whatever amount she needs, and 
| that, too, without greatly increasing the price. 


for another. Consequently, the British the 


farmer suffers 
whole loss when his crop is short. 
But this is not all. we have al- 


ready mentioned have cheapened the price of | 


There are never any vacancies, Tassure you; 
and those who have to go plead so hard to be The causes 
' 


allowed tostay! ‘This year there have been over 


hundred 


one received there, and the house is | American wheat. It is raised and earried to 
full all the time. Thirty-eight is the largest | market, at a profit to all concerned in its pro- 
number that can be accommodated even by | duction and transportation, and yet at prices | 
crowding, and this year there has been that} with which Great Britain cannot compete. | 


\ writer ina London paper lately published a | 
ealeulation to show that American wheat might | 
be sold in Liverpool for about thirty cents a 
bushel less than it would cost English farmers 


to deliver it there. 


number there all the time, A doctor is at the 
Hlome all the leading 
physicians of Boston visit there three days in 


so that the sick 


time, and some of the 


the week, 
after 


ones are well looked 


Some of the children have never been in the | From all these circumstances it 
country before in t*eir lives, and everything is | that British farmers 
“Is this really ltion. ‘The attention of 
said one little four-year-old; | called to the matter. In a long debate on the 
then, mamma, let's send for papa and never | subject there was not one speaker who ventured 
wo awWwaly giny more,” 


has resulted 
in a deplorable condi- 
Parliament 


are 


new and a revelation to them, 
the 


country?” 


to take a cheerful view of matters, and a royal 


Sister Elizabeth says that the children sur-| commission has been ordered to inquire into the | 


prise her by their quickness of perception and | causes of the evil and to suggest remedies. 
readiness of adaptation, and she has specially | 
remarked this in their manners at table. When Britain as the greatest manufacturing and trad- 
ing country in the world, it is still true also that 


| 


the first ones came she had to instruct them in 


table etiquette, and it was rarely that she had | more than one-third of the whole population are | 


to 


comers wateh 


reper to them, 


who have 


anything Now the new- | directly dependent upon agriculture. Therefore, 
| 


those been there and | when farming does not pay, one-third of the 


copy them | people of the British Isles are earning nothing. 
There is very little need for verbal instrue-| But if they de not earn, neither can thes 
tion. Asarule, the children are well-behaved, | spend. The demand for manufactured goods 





they seem to, will fall off, and so the depression will extend | 
to all industry and trade. 
one branch of employment may have the effect 
It is the hope of those persons connected with | of crippling those who are engaged in other oc- 
cupations. 


telligent observers, we should see in the situa- 
tion the elements of decay and ultimate ruin for 
Great Britain. 
enough, they are not as bad as that. 


The freedom and intellectual power of the Brit- 
is 
many a hard place, and never was there greater 
enterprise or commercial ingenuity than there 
is to-day. 


hopeless. 


which have led to the alarming condition of 
British farming have not yet ceased to act, that 
they are still in full operation, and that matters 
must probably be worse in England before they 
begin to mend. | 


laid upon America, 
the profits’ of their chief agricultural product, 
while at the same time we are pressing them as 
hardly as we can with our manufactures in the 
markets of the world, 
orable competition, of which England does not, | 
and has not the right, to complain. | = +> 


whenever 
prosperity the advantage will be brief and slight. | 
The nations of the world are so linked together 
in trade that the serious suffering of one hurts 
all the rest. 


All day, on bale and limb the axes ring, 


I shrink to view each glorious forest-king 
Descend to earth, a wan, discrowned thing. 


Hath edged their brutal steel to smite and sting! 


Hark! to those long-drawn murmurings, strange and 


| Still tower those brawny arms; tones coarsely loud 
Rise still beyond the greenery’s waning cloud, 


in 
| 1,100 miles of new road had been opened in the | 
United States during the present year. 


early in the spring, and usually more than two- | 
thirds of the road built in any one year is fin- 
ished in the last six months. 


had been built; and vet, in the whole of L878 
the new mileage was 2.694. 
authority for an estimate that the new railroad | 
built in 1879 will fall little if any short of 4,000 
niles, 


the tide in railroad building. Itattains very large 
proportions, diminishes, and almost ceases; then 
begins again, and the process is repeated. 
the vear 1841, there were 717 miles constructed, | 
but in the vears 1845 and 1844 together, there 
were only 551 miles built. 
when 2.452 miles were added. 
a brief halt, but in 1856 the number of miles of | 
new road was 3,647, 
a steady falling off to 1,821 miles in 1859 and to 
651 miles in 1861. 


} in the country up to the end of the vear 184%. | 


has been | 


Although we are accustomed to think of Great | 
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COMPANION. — 


Inasmuch as a large part of the railroad build- 
ing is in the newer parts of the country, it wil 
greatly stimulate Western emigration, and it wil 
both enlarge the area of cultivated lands and 
| bring into the market the products of thousands 
upon thousands of acres which are now tilled, 
but are remote from the means of rapid trans- 
portation. 

One interesting and most important difference 
between the manner in which we are building 
now and the former method, is that there is no 
borrowing money from abroad for the purpose. 
In the years after the war American credit in 
Europe was almost unlimited; money could be 
obtained for any sort of a scheme for developing 
our resources, 


Thus depression in | 


If we were to take the view held by many in- 


But while matters are serious 
There is vast recuperative power in England. 


h people have brought them safely through 


The prospect is gloomy, but it is not 
| ‘The result was that schemes were multiplied 
and many of them were unfortunate. Railroads 
built where they were not needed did not pay, 
and became bankrupt. If the over-borrowing 
and bad investment of money did not cause th: 
panic of 1875, they at least aggravated its effects. 
At present we have no need to borrow, and 
perhaps we could not if we desired to do so. 
We have actually destroyed | It is better for all concerned that we shall in- 
vest only what is ours, and develope our country 
only as fast as we have the means to do it. By 
acting on that rule we shall avoid at least the 
humiliation of a failure to pay what we have 
been able, by making fine promises, to borrow 


Yet we must also remember that the causes 





The responsibility for the disaster must be 


3ut it is open and hon- 


Yet | 
gain at the expense of British 


Doubtles cA shall continue the process. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S CONSCIEN- 
| TIOUSNESS. 

An instance of Charles Kingsley’s blunt sincerity 
occurred at a reception which was tendered him 
while in this country by a New York club. 

The banquet was splendid, the drinking heavy. 
Everybody came loaded with grandiloquent speech 


+? 
For the Companion. 


THE AXE AND PINE. 


es; immodest stories were told; in short, the whole 
affair was one of display, in which the character and 
comfort of the guest was wholly overlooked. Final 
ly, Mr. Kingsley was posted in the middle of the 
room, to be formally “reeeived,” and two or three 
at him. At last, one of the 
speakers took the author’s nose (which was both 
large and red) as a text. 
“All leaders have big noses. Mr. Kingsley,’ he 
drear! said, “the baggage-masters on a railway invariably 
The wail of Dryads in their last distress; 
O’er ruined haunts and ravished loveliness 


And every stroke upon my startled brain 
Falls with the power of sympathetic pain; 


orations were made 


Ah, Heaven! beside these foliaged giants slain, 
How small the human dwarts, whose lust for gain 


have big noses; so had Napoleon’s marshals; so"’- 
| But his complacent flow of eloquence received a 
sudden check when the author of “Alton Locke” 
abruptly turned on his heel and marched to the 
other end of the room, saying, “That is exceedingly 
} rude!” 

RAILROAD BUILDING. | Kingsley not only spoke the truth at all times, but 
The era of railroad building has begun again all of the truth, which gave a blunt roughness to his 

1 : manner. 

Up w the middie of July, about} sion, this quality acted like a bitter tonic on his 
| companions, 


While falls the insatiate steel, sharp, cold and sheer! 
Pact H. HAYNE. 


+e 





In these days of sham and hollow profes- 
earnest, : 


Another trait in his character worth study was his 
The season for construction does not begin very | thoroughness. Whatever his work, he attended to 
Coming one day from preaching a 
sermon to the Queen, he espied one of his village 
parishioners, and ran across the field to catch him. 


every detail. 


“John,” he said, “your wife does not want you 
| lagging in bed half of Sunday. Get up ata decent 
hour and come to church, and mind the baby in the 
afternoon, and let her come.” 

Canon of Westminster and Queen's chaplain, he 
knew all the gypsies personally who came near 
Eversley. Through all England they called him 
“Our parson.” If he took an interest in a school, it 
was not only its eurricu/um and library he worked 
to aid, but its football games. 

No boy who begins life as this man did, by being 
true and thorough, can fail of the highest success. 


Last vear, in the same period, only 900) miles 


We have the best 


There is something like the ebb and tlow of 





e +o 
| A QUIET, INFLUENTIAL LIFE 


States owe much of their prosperity to such men 
and women as are set forth in Gray’s lines: 


The until 1853, 


Then there was | 


business revived and grew 


| Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life, 
From that point there was | They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


One of these “‘noiseless” men was Joshua Fry, an 


early settler of Kentucky. 
lable means and much benevolence, and was thor- 


He possessed consider- 
At the close of the war, a prodigious increase 


began. oughly educated. 


Every year saw the amount of new 


be 3 ue Seeing that the sons and daughters of his neigh- 
railroad grow larger until IS72, when the enor- — ee ee ee 


se : ‘ bors were growing up in ignorance, through the im 
mous amount of 7,579 miles were added, being perfect education afforded them, he opened a schoo! 
more new road than had been built altogether | jy nis own house. 
| ‘Those who were able to pay he charged a small 
The ebb of 
the tide was more rapid than its flow. In 1875, 
only three years later, the new road constructed 
amounted to only 1,712 miles. Since then the 
mileage has ranged between 2.500 and 2.700 a 
year. Now, as have said, the movement 
has set in again with full foree, and it would be 
nothing surprising if, before 1885, there should 
be a year in which more than 10,000 miles would 
be constructed. 


That was the high-water mark. sum, and those who could not were taught gratui 


tously. He became noted for his suecess in manag- 
ing refractory boys. 

One day,a bare-footed and bare-headed boy pre 
sented himself at Mr. Fry's house. He was the sen 
of a brick-maker, and worked in his father’s yard. 
All efforts to keep him at school had failed. His 
wild habits had caused him, again and again, to bt 


we 


sent home as an incorrigibly bad boy. 

Somehow, the notion had entered the boy's heal 
that if he could get into Mr. Fry’s school he would 
So that 


the 


The influence of the new start in railroad con- 
The 
Since the spring | 
there has been an advance of two or three dol- 


learn something and become somebody. 
day, he had left the brick-yard to go over t 
schoolmaster’s house. 

He frankly told Mr. Fry that he was bad an+ had 
expelled from the log-eabin 
school, because the teacher could not manage him. 

“But, Mr. Fry,” he added, “IT want to cor te 


your school, for I think you ean manage me.” 


struction will be felt in many quarters, 
iron trade feels it already. 


| been several times 


lars a ton on raw or pig iron, and the manufac- 
All the iron 
that is available is eagerly snapped up by pur- 
ind the condition of the trade is better | 


tured article has risen even more, 


chasers, “T think T ean,” said Mr. Fry; “come in.” 


than it has been before for many years. “Bob” went in, and the teacher so managed hint 
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THE YOUTH’ 
actual conversation; accurate thinkers 
| and close reasoners, who select with great nicety 
Fry’s house. | the words that express their meaning exactly, em- 
said, but he wished to be fitted for | | ploy a much larger number; and 
If Mr. Fry would take him, he would pay | may rise to a command of 10,000. 
him some day for his board and tuition. | 

“Come in and make yourself at home,” said the 
kind-hearted teacher. The poor boy became Chief- 
Justice Robertson, one of the most popular and 
useful of Kentucky’s great men. 

Before Mr. Fry died he had the satisfaction of | 
seeing many of his pupils numbered among the dis- 
tinguished public men of the State. Thus quietly a oe 
but distinctly, he had impressed himself by doing all The , incident, contained in a letter 

written from Balmoral, the Queen’s Highland Cas- 
tle, to the London Spectator, shows how affable 
| Her Majesty is: 


that he became the Hon. Robert P. Letcher, 
ber of Congress and Governor of Kentucky. 

One day another boy came to Mr. 
He was poor, he 


college. 


mem- | words in 


atuent speakers 





Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of 
expression than probably any other writer in any 
language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words. Milton's works contain 8,000, and the Old 
Testament has only 5,642 different words. 

o> Aa - —- 
VICTORIA’S AFFABLE WAYS. 
following 
ihe good he could and making no fuss about it. 
4° 
BESTOWING A GIFT. | 

The Canareese proverb, “Though the hand be full 
of money, there should be sweet words in the 
mouth,” deserves a place in general literature. It 
teaches that the way in which a gift is bestowed 
may make it repulsive or more acceptable. A favor | 
thrown at one, as a bone is thrown ata dog, may 
create the disgust which asks, in manner if not in | selects the articles, but never asks the price. The 
words, “Is thy servant a dog that he should accept M ices charged are exactly the same as to any one 

sae = 
this? 

' : ie Besides this, the Queen regularly visits the houses 

Dr. Wayland, while President of Brown Univer-| of the cottagers. ‘a ; ar se 
sity, was in the habit of affording pecuniary aid to I heard avery pleasing anecdote of the Queen one 
meritorious students who were poor. The delicate, day on the coach-toy as L went from Braemar te 
considerate way in which the gift was bestowed 


Blairgowrie. We passed a house which had belonged 
: to a deceased general officer, 

showed the gentlemanly instinct of the great-heart- 

ed man, 


One naturally cannot help making inquiries about 
the Queen when staying in the neighborhood. 

The Queen is always dressed ina very plain and 
quiet fashion, which is itself a rebuke to the extrav- 
agant “dressiness’’ of the present day. She will 
enter very humble shops in order to make very 
small purchases. 

These purchases are mainly intended as gifts to 
the poor, chietly the poor in her own service. She 











Inoney. 





~@ 
THE DECLINED CHALLENGE, 

The recent centennial celebration of the capture 
of Stony Point recalls an anecdote of one of the 
storming party, Col. Scott, afterwards Governor of 
Kentucky. He was a brave man and acquired a 
reputation in his adopted State of a skilful Indian 
fighter. 


replied; | 


While he was Governor, some fellow sent him a 
challenge, on account of an offense which he im- 
agined Scott had committed against his (the challen 


seen good service in the Napoleonic wars. 
In the course of conversation, the student would 
which he had been engaged, and in the centre the 
at six or nine months, without interest. The stu- 
hurt by this omission, and bemoaned it greatly. 
: ake i aap = eee -ae. | lieve his mind. 
dent without injuring either his self-respect or his 
as one of her body-guard to Balnoral, 
Northeote, the painter, was once asked if a certain 
and continuous study necessary to the making of a 
who was his friend, to appoint him a commissioner i fs - 
ger’s) honor. The old soldier did not notice it. The 
‘ ‘a 1s 2 . re » ff, . # wy © © j * ‘ » 
learnt that I was by nature indolent, and it was only sought the Governor for an explanation, and the 


He had built a house, an exact representation of 
Longwood, where Napoleon died. On a mound close 
: : nae : by the gate, he had erected a stand where waved 
be drawn to speak of his private affairs; a delicate | flags commemorative of all the different battles in 
intimation suggested to the young man how happy ft Waterl 
reside » ¢ im asmall s » flag o aterloo,. 
the President would be to loan him a: pone sum of | “The Queen passed by, and amid all the details of 
If the youth accepted, a note was drawn, | her triumphant progress, she omitted to notice this 
peculiar array of flags. The old general was sorely 
nt signed it, and left the study with fifty or a hu 
dent signed it, and Ie os ee: . ee ee He, however, had friends at court, and one of 
dred dollars, not knowing which to admire most, them ventured to speak to Her Majesty on the sub- 
the doctor's generosity or his courtesy. ject. The Queen, in the most prompt and gracious 
The good President wished to aid the young stu-| Way, Was anxious to gratify the old soldier and re- 
2 a bd ge When she was next about to pass that road, she 
self-relianee. Therefore he put the gift in the form | eaused an intimation to be given to him that the 
ofa loan, and its acceptance asa favor done himself, | flags should be displayed as before, and that then he 
ies | should fall into her eavaleade, and ride before her 
BENEFIT OF POVERTY. 
gentleman, who had shown skill in drawing, would 
not make a great artist. “No, never,” he 
“for he has six thousand pounds a year.” 
The man had no motive to undergo the drudgery 
great artist. He needed that which has spurred 
many men into greatness—the stimulus of poverty. 
Lord Eldon was poor when he began the practice 
of law. He applied to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
of bankruptey. Thurlow refused, saying he did) ° ll rh iy : : Phisi : 
him a favor by appointing another person. | | fe oes the give n public notice of his intention 
Years after, Eldon saw that the refusal was a fa- | Ma — regia: hes mach annoyed at 
vor and wrote, “What he meant was, that he had| lis silent contempt. After waiting several days he 
want that could make me industrious.” following conversation took place: 
Many men have been hidden by their wealth, | 
who, if they had been poor, would have become | 
illustrious. | 
| 


“Governor Scott, you received a challenge from 
me?” 





“Your challenge was delivered, sir.’ 
“But I have received ne ither an acknowledgment | 
— nor an acceptance of i 
TRUE REFINEMENT. “1 presume not, sir, as T have sent neither.” 


“But of course you intend to accept?” 

“Of course Ido not.” 

“What! Not accept my challenge? 
that you, Governor Scott, 
decline a combat?”’ 

“I do, with you.” 

“Then L have no means of satisfaction left but to 
post you a coward.” 

“Post me a coward!” exclaimed the Governor, 
bursting into a hearty laugh. ‘Post away, and 


Men who have risen from humble life to wealth 
and high social rank have been ashamed often of 
their parents, and shown them little 
respect. Such treatment indicates a vulgar mind. 
True nobility follows a different method. Richard | 
Hard, an eminent Bishop of the Church of England, 
at the close of the last century, was a man of courtly | 
manners, of great learning, who moved with dis-| you'll only post yourself a liar, and everybody else 
tinction in the best society of the kingdom. George | Will say so.” , 

IIL. pronounced him “the most naturally polite | And that was the end of it. 
man he had ever known.” | 


| - «oe 
He, however, never failed to show the utmost re- WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 
spect for his mother, a farmer’s wife, of no educa- 


t at ai li 1 y An Ohio correspondent of the Tennessee Good 
ion, ste . character. >» 2 enter-| a P , P P i 
ie ne stones =e : pee > a, he ; 7 , rig Templar gives the following sad illustration of the 
‘lined large ¢ a as at > Episcop: nulace > : 1, : 

gat ns oneness sla aoe. oon jy wages of sin. The most hopeless feature of intem- 
led her, with & stately courtesy, to the head of the 4 z Ee ate ree s . 

; . ¢ 2 $ perance is that it stupefies its victims to any convic- 
table, and paid her the greatest deference. The} 4. | = : . 2 . 
h aaeale s | tions or fears of their own future: 

high-born families who sat at his table reverenced 


Is it possible 


attention or brought up in the army, 


his conduct, so becoming toe a son and a gentleman. Forty years ago T noted down ten drinkers, six 
young men and four boys. I saw the boys drink 
+o veer and buy cig: ws in what was then called a “gro- 





— —_ — - cery” or “doggery.”” Lexpressed my disapprobation 
YOUTHFUL AMBITION. and the seller gave a cnien reply. See continaed 

Of the incidents which announce the great ex- | the business, and in fifteen years he died of delirium 
pectations of ambitious boys only those are recalled | tremens, leaving not five dollars, 

that nieve te have hea aaa I never lost sight of these ten, only as the clods of 
a* prove to have been prophetic. | the valley hid their bodies from human vision. Of 
There is one such recorded of A. Mar-| the six young men, one died of delirium tremens 

shall, a Chief-Justice of Kentucky. When but | and one in a drunken fit; a mange | of = pro- 

seve ars ok os a anata a -.| duced by their excesses before they reached the 

f fede gra old, he was taken ha Ms 5 cage by hits meridian of life; two of them left families not pro- 

»* member of the United States Senate. One| vided for, and two sons are drunkards. Of the two 
lav, he climbed up one of the pillars in the vestibule | remaining one is a miserable wreck, and the other 
of the old capitol, and wrote his name on its head, | # tinker in some better condition. 

5 ousted Cee habe vean antic Of the four boys, one, who had a good mother, 
* nan inquired what he was doing. | grew up asober man; one was killed by a club ina 
“iam writing my name,” the boy replied; “and I | drunken broil; one has served two terms in the pen- 

want to see if it will be here when I come to Con-| itentiary; and one has drunk himself into an_inof- 


Thomas 


cregs.”? fensive dolt whose family has to provide for him. 
Thirty years after, the ambitious boy came back —_—_+or—__——_—_ 
to Washington, as a representative from Kentucky. | THE NIHILIST COAT. 


But he looked in vai » pr stie writing : P : ae 
ee he wn we salbgueae for the prophetic writing— | The following story is told to illustrate life in 
fe name had been painted out. 


| Russia during the excitement against the Nihilists, 
when nearly every traveller in Russia was suspect- 
| ed, watched, and followed by the eye of the police: 


«> 
THE NUMBER OF WORDS WE USE. 


To acquire a 





good knowledge of a 
ctage one needs to learn, for the actual necessities 
f conversation, only abort 3,000 words. 


foreign - Monsieur S—— was an editor on the staff of the 
Ms | leading Warsaw pape One cold morning, he was 
mnbling over the froze n ground in the direction of 
Few per-| his office, with a brand-new overcoat on, when the 
ns realize how limited our own common vocabu | - _ — Ae ag = nt hailed _ _ — 
irvisin E - Hnmto follow him to his offiee. . 8— had enough 

Prof ng ngli h: respect for his own welfare to do #0. 
of. Muller estimates that After a sharp inquiry into his personal affairs, he 

son seldom uses more than was asked where his coat came from, 








a well-edueated per 


about 3,000 or 4,000 





a baronet, who had | 


COMPANION. 


“From Posen.” 

“1 thought so,” 
can go.” 

M.S went, no little mystified, Thereafter, 
| Whenever he appeared in the streets in his new over- 
j coat, he was sure to meet 2 police spy, Who invaria- 
| bly halted him and searched his pockets. The reg- 
| ularity with which this occurred became monoto- 

nous, and he called on the superintendent and re- 
quested an explanation. 
| Why do you wear this overcoat?” 
| superintendent. 
| “Because I have no other, 
| do with the question? 

“Nothing; only my men have orders to stop you 
every time you are seen in the street in that coat.’ 

“Lknow that already. But why?” 
“The coat came from Posen, didn’t it?” | 

| 
| 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


said the superintendent. “You 








demanded the 


What has that got to 







PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 





“Ves.” 

“Well, Posen is the hot-bed of Nihilism. The | 
hgad of the movement there is the cloth manufae- 
turer, K——. The cloth your coat is mrade from | 
comes from his factory. Do you perceive” 

“Not quite. Because a Nihilist: m: tkes the cloth 1 
wear, am I necessarily a Nihilist, too?” | 

“If you were, you would have been in Sibera long | | 
ago.” } 





+o | 
| 
“LITTER’Y.” | 
One of those incongruities Which Solomon referred | 
to in Prov, 11:22, is sketched by a writer in the Bos- 
ton Journal: 


923 Broadw ay @\> \ 
New York. {[) \ 


The writer recalls a cirewmstance noticed in a 
popular hotel in Florida some winters ago. The outer | 
air was somewhat damp and chilly, and the guests | 
had congregated in the parlors. The central tigure 
in one of the groups was a maiden from VPhiluwe! 
Yhia, the richness of whose apparel and the bril- 
iancy of whose jewels far be it from the writer to 
attempt to describe. 

A circle of admirers was gathered about this fair 
and dazzling creature, listening to her words, an 
we drew modestly within the outer lines, to bask for 
amoment in her radianee. The conversation had 
somehow turned updén domestic matters, and these 
were the words which we heard fall from the lips of 
the maid of lace and diamonds: | 

“Well, [don’t know much about housekeepin’ and | 
such things, but when it comes to anything litter’y, 
I'm there!” | 
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A WILLING SPIRIT. | 
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compelled to work cares not how badly it is per 

formed. He who pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips 
up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, 

is the man for me. 


| Companion. 


HER iT S. SMITH, 
32 Platt Street, New Vork. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have preseribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing 
impaired vitality and debility. 


A grumbler in the mire will stiek.”” 


| 

A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; | 
all forms of nervous disease 
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WHY SHE REFUSED. | 

The late Madame Bonaparte, of Baltimore, had | 

often, while residing in Europe invited to 

meet Madame de Stael. She always refused, and 
when this was wondered at, said: 


Composed of the nerve-givin 
and wheat germ, 


s principles of the ox brain 
For sale by druguists, or by Mail, $1 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


» been 666 Sixth Ave., 


N.Y. 


“QO, De Stael was an autocrat in those days, whose 
word once uttered was law for the whole continent 
and forall time. If one on meeting her did not in- 
vent some witticism or some startling profundity 
out of hand his doom was sealed. Therefore, I 
coneluded not to ask her for a patent of my intel- 
lectual nobility.” 




















IF I WERE A BOY, 


43 and wished to make mon- 
ey. IT would do this: 
would buy a $1 Bracket 
Saw Outfit; TI would then 
call on all my friends and 
acquaintances, and show 
them the beautiful full- 
sized patterns of Brackets 
of all kinds, Stereoscopic 
View Holders, Card Ke- 
ceivers, Photograph 
Frames, &c., &¢., which | 
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IMPURE BREATH. 


The MASK is sold at a moderate price—is dt 
plant the use of injurious Cosmeties—and with 

















and Christmas, Almost any bright, active boy or girl 
ought to make from $15 to $100 Gators Christinas with 
their Bracket Saw, 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 

We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoes,-God Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. We shall give both of these beautiful 
full-sized Designs with our Bracket Saw Outfit. 














Among all the disagreeable consequences that fol! 
%& - | the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the 
| most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, and itd 


the most inexcusable 








and nsive in society; and yet the 
removed by cleansin 

| teeth daily with that justly popular dentifrice, Fragran 
SOZODONT. It purities and sweetens the breath, cool- 


and refreshes the mouth, and 


| cause of it may be easily 





ives a pearl-like appears 





— ance to the teeth, Gentlemen who indulge im smoking 
* Jd cleanse their teeth with SOZODONT, as it re- 
= OCS eS NT moves all unpleasant odors of the weed. Ask your drug 
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uist for it. 
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41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 
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For the Companion, 





THE TORY’S WIFE. 

I 
The stars came out o’er that eity fair, 
O’er the British banners waving there, 
All the day long down the busy street 
Had sounded the tramp of British feet, 
And mothers, breathing a silent prayer, 
Watched the pale gleam in the distance where 
In the tents that st in the setting sun 
Was the yeoman army of Washington. 

Il 
With heads bent close in a fast-shut room, 


A taper breaking the evening gloom, 

The English officers, intent, 

Are reading the order that Howe has sent. 
They hear not a footstep light as air, 

They see not the pale face bending there; 
They know not her vow, ere the day is done, 
To save the army of Washington, 





Il. 
As morning breaks ith its frosty air, 
And tinges the flags with sunlight fair, 
Out from the city, over the bill, 
A woman rides to the distant mill, 


A tor mother, a tory’s wife, 

Sut dearer than husband, son or life, 

Her country,—proud of its battles won, 

Proud of its heroes and Washington. 
IV. 

First to the mill, then away, away; 

In the early dawn of morning gray 







She sees yg fair, 


Nor heer » of the frosty air, 
For graver things to her heart appeals, 
Her country’s peril alone she feels, 


As riding forth in the morning sun, 
She gives her message to Washington, 

V 
Out from the town in the evening gloom, 
With waving banner and sword and plume, 
The army march to renown and fame! 
Lo! back again in an hour it came, 
Not a gun discharged, not a banner rent, 
Not a soldier lost, not a death-charge sent; 
No record of victory proudly won 
Over the army of Washington. 








No bards sang songs for the victory won, 

Sutin all the triumphs of Washington 

No nobler deed for the nation’s life 

Was done than the ride of the tory’s wife 
Author of * Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.” 








+e 
For the Ce 
CHANGED BY CHARITY. 

A few months ago, a merchant in Philadelphia 
had oceasion to visit the almshouse of that city, 
which is in itself a 
white marble walls, containing 
to four thousand souls, 


yapanion 


village, 


within 


enormous 
between three 

Passing through the insane department, his 
attention called to 
howls of the inmate, and looking in, he found 


was 


the wretched stump of a creature, more brute 
than human, crawling over the floor in the midst 


of filth, and making fierce efforts to attack him. 
Both legs were cut off above the knee. 

Most men would have hurried but Mr. 
L— belonged to that small minority who hold 
every human being as a brother; he insisted on 


on, 


going into the cell. 
“We 
have to use the whip to him when we carry him 
food.”” 

“Let us try kindness,”’ 


“He will kill you,” said the keeper. 


said Mr, L He 
entered boldly, sat down in the loathsome place 
to talk to 
presently grew quiet, watching him furtively. 
Mr. L-—— exme the next day and the next. On 
the fourth day he took the madman out of the 
cell, had him thowoughly bathed, dressed in a 


and began calmly the maniac, who 


clean suit of decent clothes, and placed on a 
rolling chair wheeled the 
grounds 


which was about 
a week, under the influence of 


air and 


In less than 
kindness, fresh 
sane man. 


cleanliness, he was a 


He was a Ger- 


a certain cell by the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the insane to those lessons of sympathy that the | 
New Testament teaches. Charity changed his | 
patients when all other methods failed. 


«o> 

PRESIDENT HAYES’ CABINET. | 
On Tuesdays and Fridays, says the Washing- | 
ton Stur, there are Cabinet meetings. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet drop in one by one, but they | 
are all on hand by twelve o'clock: | 
Each member brings his portfolio. The Pres- | 
ident sits at the head of the table and Secretary 

Schurz at the foot; on the right next to the Pres- 

ident is the Secretary of State, next to him the} 
Secretary of War, and beyond him the ,Post- | 
master-General. On the left next to the Presi- | 
dent sits the Secretary of the Treasury, next | 
to him the Secretary of the Navy, and next to 

the Secretary of the Interior, on that side, the 

Attorney-general, 

After the Cabinet meets it is ten or fifteen 
minutes before the members get to work. Those 
ten minutes are taken up in greetings and off- 
hand talk, in which the spirit of fun and humor 
crops out a good deal 

The Cabinet are all men with a sunny, fun- 
loving side when out of official harness. Judge 
Key is perhaps the jolliest, though the Attorney- 








Secretary Thompson is a proverbial lover of a 
pleasant joke, while Secretary Schurz is hardly 
equalled in telling one. Secretary McCrary is 2 
good story-teller. Secretary Sherman does not 
indulge in humor often, but when he does, it is, 
on account of its unexpected character, the more 
enjoyable. Secretary Evarts is one of those of 
the quietly humorous sort. His fund of dry 
humor and wit is inexhaustible, and though not 
uproarious is keenly enjoyable. 

The President has probably the heartiest Cab- 
inet that any President ever assembled around 
him. 
culiar delight in joking Secretary Thompson. 

At 2 recent Cabinet meeting, the Naval Secre- 
tary took with him a list of midshipmen who 
had passed their examinations. Th Seecretary 


promotion to ensigns sent to the Senate, ‘“‘as they 
earned their spurs.’’ ‘‘Mr. Thompson,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Devens, ‘thow long since they have 
been wearing spurs in the navy?” 

At a later meeting, the Attorney-general an- 
nounced that there was a story afloat of a char- 
acter so derogatory to the Inland Marine Secre- 
tary that it ought to be met. Judge Key called 
out, ‘‘Let’s have it!’ 

“It was when he was first made Secretary of 
the Navy,’ proceeded Judge Devens, willingly. 
““A committee from the Navy-Yard invited him 
to go down on a visit of inspection. He was 
taken through the different shops and works, 
and finally on board a man-of-war, which was 
lying at the wharf. After being shown overthe 
different parts of the ship, the captain stopped 
by the hatchway, and asked the Secretary to 
look down. ‘Thompson took a look of some 
length, and finally exclaimed, ‘My goodness! 
the old thing’s hollow!’”” The Naval Secretary 
bore the bantering with equanimity, and re- 
marked that the joke was a good one in its 
prime, but now had an ancient odor. 

After this ten minutes of boy-play before 
school, the President calls the meeting to order. 
The regular business is taken up, the Secre- 
tary of State leading off with his budget. The 
discussion is conducted in a conversational way. 


The Attorney-general seems to take a pe- | 


said he would like to have their nominations for | 


are worthy young men who have thoroughly | 
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He presented the singular union of splendor 
with precision. His style cannot be called chaste, 
and I venture to say that it can hardly be called 


| a manly style, so disturbed is it with conscious- 


ness; but yet, amid all its striving—generally 
successful striving — after striking eftects and 
imposing forms, it is exact, correct. 

+> -_ 


For the Companion. 


THREE. 


Often the dream comes back to me 
Of that low, black hut by the wintry sea, 
The sweeping wind and the barren shore, 
And we, by the fire alone, we three. 





I see the driftwood blaze once more, 

And the long dark shadows that cross the floor, 
Up to the rafters’ roughened grain: 

I hear the gust in the chimney roar, 


The storm that beats on the rattling pane, 
And the ery of the surf with its wild refrain, 
| While our tresh young voices, sweet and free, 
| Ring out in laughter, again, again. 


We had no thought of wrecks at sea, 

Nor aught of the sorrowful things that be 
Abroad in the world, both far and near, 
While joyous and safe and warm were we ! 


| But ah! but ah! when I think how dear 
| And how brief is the youth God gives us here, 
I could weep to remember those children three, 
In the fisher’s hut, on the sea-coast drear! 
MARKY AINGE DEVERE. 


general pushes him hard for that distinction. | 
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“Oh, no,’’ the editor broke in, ‘‘oh, no, no 
sir; can’t do that; we don’t do business that 
way; if a poem or sketch is worth publishing, jt 
is worth paying for. Would $15 pay you for 
these?”’ 

The poet blushed to the floor with gratitude, 
and the young journalist grandly wrote out an 
order and handed it to the poet. 

‘Take that to the court-house,”’ he said, ‘and 
the auditor's clerk will give you the money.”’ 

The poet bowed and withdrew, and with great 
merriment the journalists burned his poems and 
resumed their work. 

That wasn’t the funny part of it, however, 
The next day the simple-minded poet presented 
his order to the clerk designated. Now it hap- 
pened that the clerk owed the-paper $18 for sub- 
scription and advertising, and he promptly 
cashed the order and turned it in when his bij] 
was presented, and the manager just charged it 
to the salary account of the smart young jour- 
nalist who signed the order. 





+) - 
SPOILING A SERMON. 
A correspondent of the Religious Herald tell 
an anecdote of how Mr. Roach once spoiled a 
minister’s best sermon: 


He told me that when he went to the Little 
River Association, Kentucky, he heard a lead- 








“SUE ’EM QUICK.” 


A writer in the Ledger tells a story that illus- | 


trates the foolishness of quoting Latin for the 
sake of showing off one’s knowledge: 


When Tom Hodgkins first put out his sign as 
a “Counsellor and Attorney at Law,’’ he was a 
young man, and anxious to make a show in the 
world. 

He thought it would be a good plan to have a 
legend, or motto, upon his sign, as old families 
| used to have upon their coat of arms. Of course 
| it must be Latin. 


| The few who might be able to translate it 


| would appreciate it, and those to whom he was 
called upon to afford a translation would gain 
| an idea of the spirit in which he proposed to 
| practise. 

So he chose his motto, and had it neatly gilded 
upon the sign within a scroll of olive branches, 
“Suum Quique.” 

That was the motto, and a free translation is, 
‘Let each man have his own,” or, “Let the 
laws of property be strictly observed.’”? And in 
| explaining this to inquirers, he would have good 
| opportunity to speak a word in his own behalf. 
| The first man to be arrested by the strange 
| sentence was Seth Dumberton. Seth was a big, 
two-fisted well-digger and jack-at-all-trades, 
| who picked up a precarious livelihood by mak- 
| ing himself generally useful, or generally a nui- 

sance, as the case might be. 
| Seth studied away at the outlandish words 
until he had conquered them, and then he 
stumped into the office, where several of the 
citizens were assembled to wish the young man 
| prosperity. 
| “Say, Squire,’’ cried the digger, with a great 
light upon his full-blossomed face, ‘‘who painted 
that ’ere sign 0’ yourn?”’ 
| . “It was painted in Portland,’’ answered Hodg- 
ins. 





“Wall! Don’t them Portland chaps know 
haow to spell? My little Todd’d know better’n 
that.”’ 


“But, my dear man, to what do you allude?” 


“Tew what—eh?—allude? Why, I'm speak- | 
in’ o’ them words on the bottom of your sign, 
‘Sue ’em quick!’ It’s a pooty good idee for a 
lawyer, but ’'d have it spelt so’t a man could 
read it ’thout spendin’ half an hour gettin’ 
| through that painter’s bungle. But if you're 
satisfied, I don’t care. Good-by, sir.” 

That evening Tom took down his sign, and 
when he next put it up his Latin legend had 
been expunged. 


The meetings generally last about two hours. 
+> 
FASHIONS IN WRITING. 
Discoursing about fashions in writing, which 
are as influential as those in dress, a writer in 
the New York Times says: | 


For example, the old way of writing prose, 
ecumbrous, longsome and involved, which pre- 
vailed between the Elizabethan period and the bei 
time of Drvden—who did more for English prose | A BASHFUL POET 
than he did for English poetry—was a fashion. | : wat ‘ : 
Dryden, and after him Addison, killed it; and| A young man came into an editor's office in | 
we may be sure it will never come to life again. Burlington, Iowa (says the Hlaekeye), with a! 

But it was not a style; it in no way expressed | }undle of manuscript for publication. Only 
any mental peculiarity of the writer. Hemerely |. lien ihe “att” wean jeemienie anid can 
adopted it, just as he put on the hat and coat of | en — ee ee bp vaste ste nt, and one 
the period. of their number, by sundry winks and signs, 

The change of fashion which gave us the| was set up in the role of editor to organize the 
— = a pny = age — | fun. The practical joking did not end so nicely 
was a very great change, as great as that from |- : é 
velvet and lace ruffles and big wigs in the dress | for the wits as they meant it should: 
“Poetry, young man?” asked the ‘‘editor.”’ 








His story was a tragical one. 


man, educated and intelligent, who came to this 
country last winter, failed to meet his friends 
on landing, or to find work. From exposure 


one night both le he 


rested, his despair being mistaken for drunken- 


gs were frozen and Wits ar- 


ness. 
After his le 
sane and was thrown into a ce 


rs were simputated he 


Il where he would 


have died if our friend had not 


Mr. I. 


rescued him, 


wages. The other day 


and a guest says it was hard to tell which 


the happier man 


Thousands of visitors might have seen the 


poor wretch in his cell 
hand, 


of sympathy for eases like this, 


of Tis words of grace the demoniaes vielded, 


ind the people were led to see 
are possible to God, 


Pinel, the French 


attributed his success in influencing and helping ! set any fashion in writing. 





became in- 


procured a pair of artificial legs for 
him, and secured him employment and good 
they dined together, 


Was | 


. and held ont no helping 
Yet Christ set a most beautiful example 
To the power | 


that all things | affected prose style in all other kinds of writing. 


Christian philanthropist, 


of men, to woollen stuffs and sober colors, natu- | 
ral hair and simplicity. | “Yes, sir,’’ said the poet; “a couple of triolets 
Since then there have been some changes in| and a sonnet on the marriage of my sister with 
literary fashion of minorimportance. The great- | an old college friend.” f 
est of these was the introduction of the Johnson-| ‘‘Anything more, young man?”’ he asked. 
ian vocabulary and period. This fashion, hap-| ‘Yes, sir: a kind of an idyll, an ode inscribed 
pily, soon passed away. | ‘To My Lost Love.’ ”’ 
Having in it a radical element of absurdity,| ‘Love been lost very long, young man?” 
| asked the journalist, very critically. 


when assumed by persons whose thoughts need- | ; 
ed strength rather than inflation or sonceeiion, | “Well, it’s immaterial, that * stammered 
it became ridiculous. | the young man; “‘it’s detinite—it’s’’—— 

Then came the fashion of elegant language, “Anything more?” asked the principal inter- 
and the sway of pedants and parsers. This was | locutor, ‘anything more, young man?” 
broken down chiefly by the prose writing of] ‘Yes, sir,” was the hopeful response; ‘a 
Walter Scott, aided largely by the Edinburgh | threnody in memory of my departed brother.”’ 
Rervicw writers, and by Wilson and others in | ‘Brother dead?” 7 

“Dead, sir.”” 
“Your own brother?” 


Blackorood. 

Scott, the most vivid of all narrative writers, 
| the master story-teller of modern days, wasan| ‘No, sir. I never had a real brother: it’s 
| inexact writer; one who cared very little for rule | only imaginary.”” 

of any kind in language, and who thought noth-| “Can't take this, then, young man,”’ was the 
ing about the grammatical construction of his| chilling reply. ‘Poetry, to find acceptance with 
| sentences, even if he knew anything upon the | the Hawkeye, must be true. Have to reject this 

















| 
| 


subject, which is more than doubtful. threnody, not because it is not very beautiful, 
His influence, which was for freedom, entirely | but because it is not true. Now, how much do 
| changed the fashion in narrative style; and it| you want for these others?’ And he fingered 
i 1 r them over like a man buying mink-skins. 
| Macaulay, the next succeeding great writer of} The poet really didn’t know. He had never 
| English prose, although his style was peculiar | eg rp before; he had barely dared hope to 
and highly characteristic, eannot be said to have | have his verses published at all. A few copies 
of the paper containing them, he was sure—— 








ing minister in that association, and a very good 
| man, preach from the following text, Acts 2: 40, 

| “Save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion.”’ 

The old gentleman pronounced the word 

| “unto’ward”’ as if it was untow’erd, and went 
on to tell the audience that in the days of the 
Apostles the people lived in walled cities, with 
towers and battlements for their defense; that 
| the Apostle used the word figuratively here, to 
show how defenceless was that wicked genera- 
tion, without towers of strength, in which they 
could enter and defend themselves from the 
wrath of God. 

Thus it is at the present day, said he, the sin- 
ner is exposed and has no tower in which to de- 
fend himself. And with many other words did 
he testify and exhort, saying, save yourselves 
| from this untow’erd generation. 

As they returned from church, Brother Roach 
said to the preacher, ‘Did you not give a wrong 
interpretation to the word untoward in your 
text to-day by pronouncing it incorrectly?” 

He replied, ‘‘Oh, no; Brother Roach, I know 
Iam correct, for I have preached that sermon at 
least twenty times at different places, and the 
brethren have told me it is the best sermon they 

| ever heard me preach,’’ 

| ‘Well, well,”’ says Brother Roach, “‘we will 
| see what the dictionary says as to the meaning 
| of the word and its pronunciation when we get 
to the house.,”’ 

| After they looked at the dictionary, the good 
old brother, with evident mortification and re- 
gret, exclaimed,— 

“Brother Roach, this is too bad! You have 
| spoiled one of my best sermons! I shall never 
| be able to preach it again.” 


ee 

A WOMAN’S EFFICIENCY. 
| A writer in the Woman's Journal intimates 
| that, after all, the duty of cleansing and purify- 
| ing is the great work of every age. He tells an 
| anecdote, and quotes Goethe's words in support 
| “In youth, we think to build 
palaces for men; but, as we grow older, we find 
that most of our time must be given to clearing 
away the dust and rubbish left by others. It is 
a work requiring resignation, but it must be 
done.” 


of his assertion: 


The ladies who, in the character of librarians 
or of librarians’ wives, visited the Cambridge 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, found some- 
thing there to admire besides the specimens of 
natural history. The exquisite cleanliness and 
order that everywhere prevailed were the sub- 
ject of great admiration. Every inch of paint 
looked freshly scrubbed, every corner freshly 
dusted. 

There is probably not a lawyer's office or 
newspaper sanctum in Boston that does not con- 
tain more dirt in a single window-seat than could 
have been collected by the most diligent criti 
from the beginning to the end of that great mau- 
soleum of defunct animals. So faras their morta 
remains were concerned, “dust to dust’’ had 
lost its meaning; there was no dust. 

Some of the surprised delegates at length ven- 
tured to question Prof. Alexander Agassiz about 
this mystery of cleanliness, and his answer was 
very simple. : 

“So long as I left this matter to men,”’ he said, 
“the museum was never clean; at last I called 
one of our women assistants, put the matter into 
her hands, with liberty to do what. she pleased, 
and the result is what you behold.” 

+o 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 

A lady in Scranton, Penn., walks under the 
shadow of a great grief. During the civil wal. 
she heard, one morning, that her only son had 
been killed in battle. Her reason reeled an 
then gave way. The life of hope and despa. 
which is now her portion, is thus set forth: 

She goes to the railway-stations once or twit 
a week to meet the incoming trains in the hop? 
that he will come back, She stands and looks 
up the track with anxious face. As the loconl’ 
tive dashes around the eurve her face lights 
with a momentary ray of hope. She peers int 
the car-windows, scans the faces of the passe? 
gers, and when the crowd has gone and the 
train has moved on, she sighs and passes down 
'the narrow street with tears in her eyes. 
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For the Companion. 
“GOOD-BYE! VACATION IS OVER!” 


Oh, so much to say good-bye to, when the summer 
goes away! 

The sweet, glad days of summer that cannot longer 
stay! 

Good-bye to fair green meadows all starred with 
daisies white, 

And the graceful nodding ferns, and grasses tall and 
light, 

And buttereups so golden, beneath the summer sky, 

Round which the yellow butterflies so lazily would 
tly ; 

And oh! the clover blossom, sweet as the new-made | 
hay, 

Where bees would gather honey the livelong happy 
day. 











Good-bye to shady woodland, and little mountain 
rill, 

In shadow or in sunshine its own song singing still; 

And to the stately trees where the birdies build their 
nest, 

And the leaves so softly rustle to lull them to their 

rest; 

And all the sweet, wild roses that in the hedges 
grow, 

And the fragrant blossom hiding in cool, green grass 
below; 

To meadow brooks, and mill-ponds, to orchard and 
to lane, 

We sadly bid good-bye till the summer comes again. 


But the barns, the fragrant barns, with doors set 
open wide 

To welcome summer's harvest, and the boys and 
girls beside. 

Oh! the childish shouts and laughter, the gleeful 
ealls which rang 

Through every stout old rafter, as from beam to 
beam they sprang! 

But alas! Good-bye, old barn, for vacation time 
is o'er, 

Good-bye to beam and rafter, and old grain-sprin- 
kled floor! 

To all the dear sweet hours beneath the summer's 





| 


sky, 
To birds and fields and blossoms, we sadly bid good- 
bye! 
——4— 
For the Companion. 
BRAVE. 


rave was a wise dog that lived in Alton, 


| ened flock. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


smelling of them and finding nothing to his | provided for them; and in these 


YY] 





“object” les- 


taste, he put his head down and charged upon ! sons, all the happy little ones are daily taking 


the stump. 


side of the stump and fell off. 


The children were frantic. The wide flat | 


stretched west nearly a half-mile, then there was | all of them are under sir 


a hill, and on the top of this was their home. 
They could only see the back of the barn, and | 
there was no one stirring in sight. 

Again the old buck came on, and the stump 
to its foundations. They were certain 
that it could not stand many such assaults, and 
they were in the greatest fear of falling off. 

“Oh,’’ sobbed Nan, “if we had only taken 
Brave!"’ and at thought of him she drew up her 
breath in sheer desperation, and imitated the pe- 
culiar, piercing whistle, by which her brother 
always called the dog from a distance. 

Then she strained her eyes toward the house, 
but oh! it was so far, and it seemed so hopeless! 


shook 





above Nell’s screams, she called louder than 
before, and whistled for the dog. 

And this time through 
her tears what did she 
see? Was it a brown 
ball rolling with light- 
ning speed down the 
dim hill, or could it be 
Brave coming? And 
now it has reached the 
flat, and in a straight 
line for them; hugging 
the ground it comes fly- 
ing across. 

Nearer and nearer, 
and faster and faster it 
cme, until the old buck, 
just gathering himself 
for another spring, was 
suddenly rolled into a 
heap on the ground, and 
amid the joyous cries of the children, and the 


hoarse growls from a strong mouth that was | are every day chosen to help ‘‘wait at table,’ 


tearing the wool ffom his throat, he scrambled | 
to his feet and scampered away with the fright- | 
| 

And Brave trotted back to the thankful chil- | 
dren, wagging his tail, and licking their tearful 
faces as they hugged him, and when they had | 


ready, he escorted them proudly home. 
ANNA Boynton. | 
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For the Companion. 





Maine. He belonged to the oldest boy ina fam- 
ily of ten children, so you see that he had a good 
many little masters and mistresses; but he loved 
them all dearly, and served them faithfully, and 
protected them, and defended them whenever 
they needed him, until he died. 

There is many a pleasant story to tell of him, 
for though he was large and strong, he was so 
gentle and good-mannered that the neighbors 
and the school children would say, ‘‘What a good 
dog Brave is!”’ 

When the baby was learning to walk, she 
would pull herself up and cling to his back, and 
he would wag his tail and look lovingly around 
at her, and walk slowly and softly about 
with her, accommodating himself to her uncer- 
tain step. And once when she lost her hold and 
fell back, he expressed the tenderest sympathy 
for her, and licked her bumped head until she 
laughed with delight again. ¥ 

Iam going to tell you one story about Brave. 

Once when Nan and Nell were strawberrying 
down by the stream in 
the meadow, the sheep 
got out of the pasture 
and came trooping past 
them, with the cross old 
buck at their head. The 
little girls dropped their 
baskets and ran. for 
they knew he would at- 
tack almost everything 
he saw, and only a few 
days before he had 
broken the neck of a 
neighbor’s buck in a 
fight. 

There was a large 
stump near, upon which 
they climbed and sank 
down breathless, but 
they were ready to faint 
with fear when they saw that he had stepped 
out from the flock and followed them, and was 
stamping and shaking his head, and making, 
otner threatening signs. 

For a moment they hoped his attention was 
\ken by the baskets they had dropped, but after 
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is?” was the question I asked of a woman the 
other day. She couldn’t tell me where it was, 
but a little girl ran up,— 

‘‘Tknow where it is—I’ll take you right there,” 
{and slipping her tiny hand into mine, she led me 
up one street and down another, straight to the 
door of one of these happy day-homes. 

She told me that ‘‘Kindergarten’’ was where 
| they took care of the little ‘‘bits’’ of boys and 
| girls that were too young to go to public school. 

I asked her if she went there to school. 

“Oh, no, not now, because I’m more than five, 
but my little sister goes, and they have such 
pice times there! And they take mitesof babies 
too, and keep them all day while their mothers 
go out to work, and they give the children their 
dinner every day.” 

| “Why, that’s very kind, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, they're real good. This is the house; 
| you just ring the belland they'll let you right in. 

Good-bye,”’ and off ran my dear little guide. 

And they did let me 
“right in,” and [hada 
splendid time. 

First, I went into the 
school-room, where they 
were all as busy as bees. 
How bright and clean, 
and happy they looked, 
sitting in their cunning 
little arm-chairs at low 
tables. 

Some were stringing 
large beads of all col- 
ors, and arranging them 
prettily. In this way 
these little toddlers are 
learning a lesson of or- 
der and beauty. 

Others were making 
pretty mats of ‘‘wood 
splints,” and strips of colored paper, weaving 
them in and out, while their patient teachers, 
standing by, would help them when they made 
a mistake. 

Many of the boys were building castles and 





am sure you would be surprised to see what neat | 
sewing is done by these tiny tingers, that hardly 
seem large enough to hold a thimble. 








The shock almost sent them off, and | lessons in patience, neatness, and order, never 
a large piece of rotten wood dropped out of the | being kept long enough at this work to tire either 


their beads and splint-work, their sewing and 
building-blocks, and had a ‘troyal’’ time in their 
different gamesand plays, running and jumping 


ous rooms the children came trooping in to 
a room adjoining the dining-room, and forming 
themselves into circles they went through some 
| of their pleasant exercises. 

| Again the buck struck the stump, and again, | 





| bibs and put them away. 


picked up their baskets and made themselves | so busy and happy, and so kindly cared for all 
| the day, love their ‘““Kindergarten’”’? 


| are left by their mothers to spend the day, while 
| they go out to work, 


“KINDERGARTEN.” | 


“Can you tell me where the ‘Kindergarten’ | their “nursery,” that I fancy they must like to 





houses, and bridges, with the beautiful blocks | 


| 
t 
though 
years of age—were |! 


In the sewing-room, the larger girls 


naking small aprons, bibs, patchwork, ete. 1 


After a while the little folks neatiy put away 


und singing to their hearts’ content. 
Presently a bell sounded, and from their vari- 





Then their pretty white bibs were put on, and | 


ls : : es | 
in procession they marched into the dining-room, | 
‘where neatly laid tables, about eighteen inches | 


high, rows of cosey lit- | 
tle arm-chairs, and an 
abundance of healthy, | 
nicely prepared food, 
with great pitchers of 
milk, awaited them. 
Soon every little chair | 
was occupied, and forty | 
pairs of tiny hands were 
folded in front of each | 


plate, Then ata signal | 
from the teacher the | 
bright spoons were | 


busy, and as each bowl 
and plate was emptied, 
you would here and 
there see a hand raised 
as a signal for them to 
be replenished. 

Three or four of the largest of these little ones 





and these waiters have a busy time of it. 
When dinner is over, they each fold up their 
Their faces and hands 
are washed, and hair combed, and they are 
ready for the afternoon work and play. 

Do you wonder that these little folks that are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But how you would like to have a peep into 
the ‘‘day nursery,’”’ where the ‘“‘mites’’ of babies 


Even these wee ones were made so happy in 
be left there every morning, and Iam sure their 


mothers must feel contented and grateful for 
such a nice day-home for their babies. Bb. Pp. 





























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 

I saw him coming down the lane, 

A tired tramp, in ragged clothes; 
He stopped, and leaned upon his cane, 

And placed himself in begging pose: 
“Shure ye’ve a cint for poor —,” my Jirst. 
He glanced with Irish smile so bland; 

To touch my second of his hat 
He quite politely raised his hand. 

My second was narrow; more than that, 
*Twas torn, and looking quite its worst. 


I dropped a coin within his palm; 
His thanks profuse I waved aside. 

IT could not think his want was sham, 
Nor wish his asking I’d denied. 

He turned to start my third. 


I saw him slowly trudge along, 

And by my fourth-shaped willow pass; 
Above its fork, with merry song, 

A robin sat, while on the grass 
The tramp stood listening to the bird. 


Then, thankful that my a// was given, 
I gazed a while with tearful eye. 

My al/, bequeathed, may thus in heaven 
Be laid away,—through charity,— 

If on deserving ones conferred. 


2 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 
1, A bird; tourgeon. 2, A girl’s name; a metal. 
3, An animal; to pinch off. 4, A spice; a place 
where money is coined. 5, To try to outdo; an in- 


the body. 
a pronoun; leave off the last two, and [ listen; be 
| mind or body. ! 


thing to study. 
vround, 


3. 
KIDDIE. 
Beheaded I am a planet; curtailed, an organ of 
Leave off my last four letters, and Tam 


1ead that, and Lam an organ of the body; leave off 
he first two and last letters, and [I become some- 
My whole it is pleasant to gather 
What is ity 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 




















Good advice to those who are proud of success, 
5. 
STORY CONTAINING FORTY NAMES OF GRASSES. 
lo the names add the word grass. Verify by consulting 
‘Gray's Botany.’”') 

IT saw a blue-eyed girl in the barn-yard who had 
eut her finger while whittling a piece of wood. She 
tiel a white ribbon around the wound, and then 
crossed 2 salt marsh meadow, soft as velvet, but get- 
ting her feet wet in a ditch, brought on a toothache, 

After passing through a field of wheat, she came to 
aspace of black sand which led to an orange orehard, 
Here she gashed her foot on a broken bottle, and the 
win Was ats great as she could bear till she tied a cord 


| made of thin cotton tape ina knot around her ankle 


joint. 

She bent with weakness and longed for a couch, 
when an Indian with an umbrella came along—not 
a savage with arrow, spear, and feather, but a civil- 
ized fellow, quick of wit, yellow-eyed and handsome. 
With a ripple of laughter he lifted our heroine in 
his arms and carried her home as tenderly as if she 
had been a little canary. MISSOURI, 

6. 
SQUARE WORD. 
(A square within a square.) 

A capsule. Individual. A cavern. Enclosing this 

square word, arrange a square of five letter 





yd 
measure, 2, A little verse following a larger. 3, 
Sounds. 4, The name of a garden. 5, Often met 
with in music. H.W. Dp 


7. 
QUADRUPLE ACKOSTIC, 

Each word consists of four letters. 1, Broth. 2, A 
South American animal, 3, Therefore, 4, Deprav- 
ity. 5, Stamps used in coining money. 

The initials, read downward, forma word mean- 
ing swiftness, which quality isa great advantage to 
the finals, read upward. 

The initials, read upward, form the home of the 
Jinals, read upward, 

The jinals, read downward, form small ponds, 
N.T. M. 
&. 


PICTORAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 





Transpose the letters in the names of some of the 
objects seen above, so as to form words with the fol- 
lowing meanings : 

1, A city in Ireland. 2, One who tells an untruth, 
3, To cease. 4, What is left after meal is bolted. 
One who shoes horses. 6, Something that is neces- 
sary in painting. 7, Whata clock does. Ww. T. 0. 


5, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. B-lock, B-right, B-room, B-east, B-eau, B-rogue, 


B-rink, B-race, B-lush, B-risk, B-reach, B-rood, 
B-ay, B-are, B-arrack, B-road. 
2. PronG 
PBARL Diagonals: 
CRATE Peach, Grape. 
EPoOCuU 


EartH 
3. Olive, live. Neat, eat. Pear, ear. Winter, 
inter. Tale, ale. Hare, are. Four, our. Stop, top. 
4. Mace, sage, salt, dill, mustard, summer savory, 
cloves, cinnamon, pepper, cassia, mint, nutmeg- 
basil, lemon peel, vinegar, spice, orange peel, cara, 








terjection; to allow. 6, Anumber; an exclamation; 
| time-teller. 7, A carriage; a number of people un- 
der one government; a color, 


= pennyroyal, ginger, fennel, marjoram, cori- 
ander, balm, thyme. 

5h. Loose Leaves (Loose Sleeves), 
| 6.—1, Seen, Scene, Seine, 2, Box, 


My THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


! 


writing on ecards, had advised flight, and made 


(m the night before their proposed departure, 
however, the father was sitting beside his bed, when 
his son came in clad in his night-elothes, fast asleep, 

| went to a table where some blank cards were kept 
took out one, wrote upon it and slipped it under the 
front door. 

| ‘The father seized and awoke him, and on securing 
the card it was found to bear the words “Yellow 


7. 
AN EXCITED LADY. 
A New Haven lady recently gave a lively but a 


| practical commentary on the old saying, ‘Think 
| 
;t 





wice before you speak once;” 





Phe SU rscnkiprion Prick of the COMPANION is The lady made preparations for a short journey. 
$175, which includes the payment of the | She had packed her trunk and ordered a hack at the 
Postage by us. | hour of twelve. It was nearly that hour, when she | 

- had oceasion to leave the house for a moment, clos- 

Hbseriplions Can Commence at any tine during the 
| ing the door, which had a spring-lock. 

Sica Come kwh tk -ennt subseribers until an explicit |, Se#reely had the door closed when she remem- 
kon ta. nnehwens te Be Publishers for its diseontinu- | bered that the key was on the inside, and she was | 

ind all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | locked out, This condition of affairs, considering | 
quired by law the arrival of the hackman, which was momentarily | 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail,should | expected, did not tend to calm the lady’s mind. 


| 
be neede in Money orders _ Hank cheeks or Drafts, | She was excited, | 
Wii KITE: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the She went to the nearest carpenter and stated her 
Honey Tn a Pe read Bi ter, Allp ostnas ters are re- | case, giving him orders to get into the house in some 
quired to register te Hters whenever requested to do 80.) way. The carpenter obeyed the summons, but could 
RENEW AI. S. Three weeks are required after receipt of | devise no means but to break the glass door. This | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | was done, but no key was found in the door. 


your paper ean be ehanged 


| The lady then concluded that she took the key 
member that the Publishers | out of the door and laid it upon the table. The 
by letter when a subseriber wishes | vision of the approaching hackman only made the 





DISCONTINI ANCES k 
PeHtest bye tne 











STRONG EMOTIONS. 


The influence of anger on the liver secretion has 


fis paper i. All arrearages must be paid } lady more excited, and she ordered a window 
Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your! proken. s 
prper is . me om wane cannot be found on our! his the faithful earpenter did, but upon entrance | ~ 
pax ; | to the house could find no key. The affair finally 
Phe date oo vom naune ——e margin of vour paper! coneluded by the lady examining her pocket, and | 
she to what time your subseription is paid | finding the key safe ly hidden there. The tendency 
live deeiled that all subseribers to newspa- | of the discovery was to relieve the excitement. 
‘held respousible until arrearages are paid, 
r papers are ordered to be discontinued } > | 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. “WOODS ’S FULL OF ’EM.” | 
lo In Wayne County, Texas, lived a well-known | 
| char: wter, named Bill Dean. | 
| 
| 


He was always endeavoring to perpetrate a joke | 
| 3 at somebody’s expense. One day, while riding to 
been recognized from ancient times,—an outburst | Richmond, every foot of which he knew, he espied 
having often resulted in a bilious fever. | an old gentleman named Cheezum, accoutred for a | 

“0 j hunt, earnestly looking up a tree, Approaching 
| him, Dean asked, 
aus frequently to take away the appetite. Sudden un you tell me the way to Richmond?”’ 
fear may cause instantaneous death by shock, the “There was two of ‘em ran up this tree,” was the 
nerves of the heart being paralyzed as by a blow. let. of the old gentleman, who was somewh: at | 
} “Palidn’t ask you anything about squirrels. How 
Dr. Hammond, of New York, in his admirable | far is it to Richmond?” ? : 
little work “Cerebral Hyperwmia,” says that the ne of ‘em just went in that hole; didn’t you ited! 
‘ . ‘ him?” the old man said, earnestly. | 


Out of patience, Dean yelled out, “You must " 


Bad news atfects the secretions of the stomach, so 








(ireat good news may act in the same way. 


human saliva may be changed by rage to a powerful 
poison, and that the mother's milk may be similarly | an = fool! 


“ *Cheezum re sponded, still gazing upward, | 


transformed by fear 
er | «the enelk is full of ’em. 


A family having eaten of a roe-buck which had 
been so captured as to die only after a long and + 
wonizing struggle, all were taken with severe dis- | EULOGY OF THE DINNER-HORN. 
turbance of the stomach and head,—the symptoms | ‘phere are few things that so powerfully appeal to 
human nature as a good dinner. Josh Billings has 
|) evidently a hearty appreciation of the old-time din- 
ner-horn and its welcome music. 


in Miany respects resembling those from the bite of 
nrabid animal, ‘The man lost his sight for several 
days and was affected with other remarkable symp 


toms from which he was restored only after some 


The dinner-horn iz the oldest and most sakred 
mouths, fis wife died after two years of great) porn thare iz. It iz set tew musik, and plays “Home, 
sulfering. Those who eat but little were soon cured. Sweet Home,” about noon. It has bin listened tew 
Dr. Hammond believes that the flesh of all animals | With more rapturous delite than ever any band haz. 


Which have been tortured to death is poisonous. 


strong religious feelings have their dangers. | = it lasso pees _— old instru- 
+> | 


STARVING FOR WANT OF WHAT SHE much of the humorist’s sentiment. 


HAD. 
+ 
The worthlessness or waste of money to those who | " 
., > PART “E 
misunderstand its use is witnessed often enough in | A TAME PARTRIDGE, 


the ease of many who should know better. Anex-| ‘The popular notion that partridges cannot. be | 
nimple of real ignorance--and a singularly foreible | tamed seems to be contradicted by the experience | 


one—is the following, related by an officer of the | of Mr. Parker, of Coldbrook, Mass.: 


|} road near the saw-mill, which aectec 


\ poor little Hungarian widow, living in a garret | jet mpting to hide, or get away when approached, 


at Limehouse with her deaf and dumb son, was over 
taken by the hard times, and fell ill. This was at 
the end of the year. The neighbors wanted to feteh 
the relieving officer and the parish doctor, but the | 
old creature, Who hardly knew a word of English, | 
made it known that she wanted no aid of any kind. 
At last she became insensible, and then the other 
lodgers and the landlord entered her room, ‘They 


a noose, and handled it quite freely, without its at- 
tempting to escape 

Since then he has kept it about the house, and it | 
comes at his call, alights on his shoulder and hand, 
and in every way is as docile and domestic in its 
habits as a pet chicken, 


found it wretchedly furnished, but plastered all over > 
with colored prints and engravings. Looking over | > a . ; i : 
these, one of the intruders saw a hundred-pound | GIVE ME A CLEAN CUP.” 


note posted between a eut from the London Illus- 
trated News and a business ecard, | eye ‘ , é 
Dou ting his eves, he drew the attention of others | woman a severe snubbing for trying on him one of 
to it, and the doctor, who had been sent for, coming | the little arts used at fairs to extract money: 
in at the time, the faet was made known to all, An 
attempt was made to detach the precious engraving 
from the wainseot, but to no purpose, and by direc 
one ‘ edie e piece of panel was cut H+ 4 ° - 
non ; om hes = ee gy ts ae ah panel was ea jot a cup. “One shilling,” replied the lady, and he 
the nail, when the doctor explained that the pro- | put down the shilling. Before handing him the cup 
eds would he lodged to the credit of the-old lady, | the lady raised it to her lips and observed that the 
poo , os *| price was now a sovereign. The solemn gentlem: - 
gravely replaced his shilling with a sovereign and 
| said, “Be good enough to give me a clean cup.” 


Ata French bazar at the recent French Hospital 
} Fair in Albert Hall, a lady was dispensing tea. 


who, with her son, was made more comfortable than | 
she had ever been 

It seems that she picked up the note two years 
ivo, and seeing in it only a pieture, fixed it on the 


os 
wall of her room, where it remaned an unsuspected | 7 
treasure until discovered. A SIMILARITY. 
ao Dr. Leonard Bacon thinks there are some things 


the past and present which are alike, and relates 

P . own > PETER CAR j in ! t ’ 

~HE “YELLOW FEVER” CARD. | the following: 
| 


Many of the so-called mysterious appearances | 
would be revealed if one would use a little common 
sense and investigate them 


and returned—a trip which was by no means as easy 
then as now. “Well, doctor,” said one of his 
parishioners to him, “do you bring us any news 
from Boston?” “Yes,” he replied; “the Lord 
reigns, and the devil is trying to.’’ That was the 
summary and upshot of the news sixty years ago; 
| and so it is to-day. 

—* 


A family in St. Francis County, Ark., were re 
cently not a little alarmed to find, day after day, a} 
eard bearing the words “Yellow Fever” lying under 
their front door. Every night the papers came with 
terrible accounts of the disease at Memphis, and 
every morning the mysterious cards were found on 
the door-step. 

At list, the man of the house sat out on the door- A LADY with more money than learning called at 
step allone night to eateh anybody who might be la jewelry shop recently and asked to see their soli- 
playing a trick upon him, but when morning came | taire di: imond rings. “A tray of single-stone rings 
there was acard beside him, although nobody had | was shown to her. She looked them over ce arefully, 
appeared, and at last selected one. “That is a very pretty 

rhe fever reports grew gloomier, and the family | stone, she said, ‘‘and if you will assure me A} 
settled into the belief that Providence, by a hand-! isa solitaire 1 will take it.” 








Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 


| 
| preparations to leave. ness cured with Hop Bitters, 
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music, Highly recommended by 
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Independent Watch Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
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> absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
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ive Home-fe heat for Girls. ay avied 
of the hig hest order, Fall term begins Sepr 
For cirenlar, address 

Miss RAC 1k ‘ LE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 





MISS NOTT 
english and French 





| FAMILY AND Day Senoot FoR Young Lapies, 33 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sep 
22. Cireulars sent upon applieation. 


‘Kh wont ong iL = — TARY ACADEMY, N 
BR oGranvil . Thirty miles N. BE. of Sars Atoga. No 
os Sevenable and judicious teachers 
Generous table, and delightful home for boys. Has eighty - 





two cadets from wo _ States. Illustrated catalogues 
free. W.C. WILCOX, A. M., President, 


Slasianadl Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, seientitie, English courses 
Hig hest advantages for Musieand Art culture in the West. 





it structure; experienced faculty; delighttul hon: 


po send Rev. D. H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL | Mrs. EMILY J.F. NEWHAL 
& Miss Lucy M.NEWHALL, 
have secured the services of Prof. G. T. Dippold, of Bos 
ton University, as resident German Teacher and Instruc 
tor in Greek, and his wife , a native of Paris, for Frenc 
German and French spoken, See COMPANION of July 24 


Ts Ao: gewag meng > sE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD. 


for Young Men and Boys is open at the Sea- 


shore till Sept.1. Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept 


1, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. RIOA quarter, 10 weeks, 
cept instrumental 
ard Taylor, Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, ete., ete, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Co., MASS, 


Pre pores Boys for I ae eee Seteutte School, 
I 4 ‘rye ly ghith 
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A.M., Principal. 
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months, The Didactic course jis 


thorough = and complete. Clin- 

ical = medicine langht = practi- 

e — at mae be pr reese Re mark- 
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success o Graduates 
pre s re $50. Matricula- 


tion, $5. Send for catalogue. 
Address Dr. F.C. WILSON, 
6th & Chestnut Sts., Ky. 


Louisville, 





The most popular school with readers of the Youth's 


Companion is the 





BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Pupils of both sexes from nearly every State in the 
Union. Expenses very low. 85 pays for everything 
board, tuition, books, all together. City beautiful and 
healthy. Good society. Excellent boarding places for 
pupils where every comfort is had. Write for circulars, 
Address G, A. GASKELL, Mancurster, N. H. 






RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES. 
by Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated, $150. 
The third volume of the famous Chautanqua Girls’ 


| Series. It will add to the popularity of this already pop- 


ular series, 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, CHEAP. 


Any School or College Text Book supplied at a Re- 
duced Price, Write for what you want. Give exact 
title. Prices by return mail. Address 


W. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 


$50to$100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


The Morals, Health, Beauty, ET! ,, OM Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in faseinati ig style, fullof anecdote! ud wit. 
For full deseription and extra terms, 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


103 PIECES MUSIC. $1. 00. 


every number ot Music: al Hours contai 

oun instrumental pieces by the best composers 
and popular, We send it months (96 piec 
Pinafore for $1, G. W. RICHARDSON & C¢ 













| Place, Boston. Over 8000 Companion readers have it. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


Of CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

259 Boylston St., Boston, 
gives a general outline of the care 
taken for health, character, man- 
ners, and intellectual culture. ‘The 
appendix added this week tells of 
the success of the Chauncy candi- 
dates at the recent examination of 
Harvard. 

Every year graduates from th e 
Business Department go, ete 
ly prepared, into commercial : 
manufacturing pursuits. 

Classes are sent regularly to the 
Institute of Technology, 
which is within two minutes’ walk. 
This nearness affords the teachers, 
whoare preparing such classes,with 
unequalled opportunities for eon- 
sultation with the professors at the 

Institute. 

In Military Drill 
four lessons a week are given to all 
male members of the school, except 
those physically disabled, and those 
conscientiously opposed to bearing 
arms. 

The building is in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, in the imume- 
diate vicinity of the most noted 
churches, the Art Museum, the Nat- 
ural History Rooms, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, ete. 

Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
further study before entering on 
the active «duties of life, 














